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MORE TROUBLE 
FOR HERTZ IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Tangle in City’s Orchestral Situ- 
ation Complicated by Fresh 
Developments — Conductor’s 
Contract Not Yet Signed by All 
Officers—Players Object to 
Rehearsal Schedule — Dissen- 
sion Over Managership— 
Factional Spirit Still Active in 
Association 


HAT the tangled affairs in the San 
Francisco Orchestra Association, 
due to the election of Alfred Hertz as 
conductor, are far from unravelled is 
communicated to MUSICAL AMERICA, 
from a source which is entirely author- 
itative. The present status of the mat- 
ter is given by our informant as fol- 
lows: 

“The orchestra situation is. this: 
Henry Hadley’s friends are continuing 
their hostility to Mr. Hertz. John Roth- 
schild, the secretary of the association, 
is a leader on the Hertz side. Frank 
Healy, the orchestra manager, under a 
$4,000 salary, has seen the impracticabil- 
ity of attempting to comply with the 
Hertz program, which is too expensive, 
and he and Mr. Hertz have not got along 
well. There was some discussion of Mr. 
Healy’s actions, at the last meeting, and 
Healy was accused of endeavoring to 
use the orchestra position to secure con- 
cert bookings of artists who want to ap- 
pear with the orchestra—bookings for 
the series under his individual manage- 
ment and in opposition to Will Green- 
baum. Mr. Healy announced that he 
would resign, but afterward he made up 
his mind to retain the management. He 
says he holds a contract good until June. 
Mr. Greenbaum was mentioned as man- 
ager. Mr, Healy has the backing of the 
Hadley forces, and his opponents are the 
friends of Mr. Hertz. 

“Notwithstanding the announcement 
that was given out, the Hertz contract 
has not been signed by all the officers, 
whose signatures are needed to make it 
legal. President Bourn undoubtedly will 
sign it, but I think he is waiting to see 
the troubles cleared away. The signa- 
ture of the chairman of the music com- 
mittee is also required. Richard M. 
Tobin resigned without signing the con- 
tract, and his successor has not yet been 
.ppointed. 


Hopeful Outlook 


“I feel sure that the difficulties will be 
idjusted, with Mr. Hertz as the con- 
iuctor and Mr. Healy as the manager. 

“The matter of pro-Germanism does 
ot fundamentally figure in the case. I 
inderstand that a committee has recently 
een appointed to investigate the general 
istory of Mr. Hertz and to see if there 

anything incorrect in his pro-German 
ttitude; but if this be true, it is a move- 
lent of the Hadley faction and is in- 
pired by a sentiment that is anti-Hertz 
ather than anti-German. 

“If the musical association should 
reak up as a result of the present dis- 
ension, there might be great difficulty 
bout reorganizing; but if. Mr. Hertz is 
ermitted to go ahead for this season 
nd is given a fair opportunity to show 
hat he can do with the orchestra, I 

ink everything will come out well for 

€ musical interests of the city.” 

MusicaL AMERICA’s San Francisco 

rrespondent gives the following details 

the orchestral situation: 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 15, 1915. 


Che plans for the San Francisco Or- 
estra’s new season are progressing, 
twithstanding the dissension that still 
sts. Concert dates have been ar- 
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ranged with the schedule as follows: 
Nov. 19 and 21, Dec. 3, 5, 17 and 19, Jan. 
7, 9, 21 and 23, Feb. 4, 6, 18 and 20, 
March 3, 5, 17, 19 and 31 and April 2. 
Twelve preliminary rehearsals are sched- 
uled from Oct. 26 to Nov. 12, to be fol- 
lowed by ten regular rehearsals in No- 
vember, seventeen in December, seven- 
teen in January, seventeen in February, 
eighteen in March and one in April, a 
total of ninety-two rehearsals for the 
twenty symphony performances. Last 
year there were about fifty rehearsals. 
Objection to the rehearsal schedule is 
made by some of the musicians, who find 
the required attendance during the 
periods when there are to be no con- 
certs would interfere with other engage- 
ments. The players are unwilling to give 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 


up other work for the sake of the re- 
hearsals at the $2 rate. This is a routine 
matter which will undoubtedly be settled 
without difficulty. 


Changes in Personnel 


Conductor Hertz is selecting his men 
and there will be many changes in the 
personnel of the orchestra. Some of 
the most capable members of the Had- 
ley organization are not on the new list. 
Horace Britt has been mentioned as the 
principal of the ’cellos, but it is not yet 
certain that he will be engaged. Stan- 
islas Bem has also been considered. The 
arrival of Louis Persinger, the new con- 
certmaster, is awaited with interest, and 
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mail matter of the Second Class Fi 


eis On 


Rumor Farrar Is to Wed French Actor 


A rumor was current in New York 
early this week that Geraldine Farrar was 
to marry Lou Tellegen, the French actor, 
whom she met on the Pacific Coast when 
both were appearing in Lasky photo 
plays. This was hardly credited by those 
who had read Miss Farrar’s views on 
marriage in a recent interview. The pre 
miere of Mr. Tellegen’s film, “The Ex- 
plorer,” might have started the rumor. 


McCormack Saves Life of Sculptor 
Mario Korbel, sculptor, was rescued 
from drowning on Sept. 21 in Long 
Island Sound by John McCormack, the 
tenor, after the capsizing of a small yacht. 
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Ferrari-F ontana a Master 
of Many Operatic Roles 














Distinguished Tenor, Who Won 
Fame in One Opera at the 
Metropolitan, Has Wide Fol- 
lowing Abroad as Interpreter 
of Wagnerian Réles—Began 
Career as Student of Medicine 


HEN the audience filed out of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, last 
season, after the premiere of “L’Amore 
dei, Tre Re,” some spoke of the charm 
of Mlle. Bori, but all were agreed that 
the most striking performance had been 
given by Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the 
tenor, who disclosed himself as an artist 
of the first rank. Next morning the 
papers were enthusiastic in their appre- 
ciation of the singer, who, for some 
reason or other, with the exception of 
the other performances of this opera, 
was not again heard in New York. 

Signor Ferrari-Fontana had already 
become known to the music loving public 
at the time he was a member of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company during Henry Rus- 
sell’s management. 

Ferrari-Fontana is a Roman—that is 
to say he was born in the ancient City of 
Rome. He comes of very distinguished 
parentage. His father was a noted 
physician, and to-day his works on the 
practice of medicine, particularly for the 
use of students in the universities, and 
other books, are considered standard. 

Among the members of his family are 
noted artists, painters and _ sculptors. 
His uncle, Ettore Ferrari, is a sculptor 
of international reputation. 

Ferrari-Fontana himself first followed 
the profession of his father and studied 
as a doctor, but later went into the con- 
sular service and joined the staff of the 
Italian consulate at Montevideo. 

It was, however, in South America, in 
1904, that he determined to adopt the 
career of a singer, and so became a 
member of a company giving light opera. 
His success was immediate. 

He created principal réles in “La 
Divorcée,” “Blue Moon,” “Réve de Valse,” 
and Hans Le Joueur de Flute.” With 
the last named opera he made such a 
success in Italy that Sonzogno and 
Ricordi, who are the prominent im- 
presarios, gave him an engagement to 
sing at the Teatre Regio of Turin, under 
the distinguished maestro, Serafin, the 
role of Tristan and also to appear in 
“Hérodiade” and Mascagni’s “Ratcliff.” 

Thus it was that in March, 1910, he 
made his début in Turin as Tristan. 
From that time he has sung in all the 
principal theatres in Italy, where he has 
been much in demand. 

His principal réles have been as Tris- 
tan, Tannhduser, in “Norma,” “Ratcliff” 
and in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

He has sung a number of times at the 
Seala, in Milan and in Buenos Ayres, 
where, by the bye, at the Teatro Colon, 
he was the first to sing the tenor réle 
in Puccini’s “Fanciulla del West.” 

In Boston he made a great success as 
Tristan, and another great success in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” also in 
“Samson,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” 

It was, however, later, during Henry 
Russell’s season in Paris, that he 
achieved one of his greatest triumphs 
at the Champs Elysées Opera, in “Otello.” 

While his répertoire is a large one, he 
has been principally associated, particu- 
larly in Italy, with the Wagner roles, for 
the reason that it is customary, there, 
for the managers to select for such roles 
artists who have already achieved suc- 
cess in them, which, however often 
limits the artist’s répertoire for other 
countries. 

Thus it was, that he has sung Tristan, 
in two years, over eighty times, and 
Tannhduser, over seventy times. 

His success, in Boston, as Tristan was 
so marked that Henry Russell. who is 
generally admitted to be one of the ablest 
impresarios, decided to produce him, the 
following season, in “Aida,” “Otello,” 
“Carmen,” “Tosca,” and “Samson.” 

Unfortunately, as we know, that 
season was abandoned, and so Ferrari- 
Fontana did not get his opportunity. 

His success as Otello, in Paris, was 
such that Mr. Higgins, the principal 
director of the Covent Garden Opera 
Company and Mr. Gregor of the Opera 
at Vienna made contracts with him for 
two seasons for “Otello,” “Aida,” “Ballo 





Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana as “Tristan” 


in Maschera” and other operas in his 
répertoire. 

Ferrari-Fontana’s great distinction is, 
that he is something more than an 
operatic tenor: He has a fine presence, 
a good voice and has won considerable 
success in leading opera houses, is a 
man of taste, culture, speaks several 
languages, and ranks among the highest 
as an artist, in the sense that his dra- 
matic ability is wholly equal to his 
power, charm and experience as a singer. 

It was this combination which made 
his success, when he made his début in 
New York, so remarkable. 

With his wife, Mme. Matzenauer, the 
distinguished German contralto, of the 
Metropolitan, M. Ferrari-Fontana has 
spent the summer near Schroon Lake, 
where his interest has been divided be- 
tween study and devoted attention to 
their baby. 


MORE TROUBLE 
FOR HERTZ IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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it is probable that the violinist will be 
consulted in making some of the final 
selections. Persinger, now in Colorado 
Springs or vicinity, is expected here next 
week. 

Although gossip of change in the or. 
chestra’s management has been current 
during the week, John Rothschild, secre- 
tary of the association states that the 
rumors are entirely without foundation. 
Frank W. Healy, the manager, is still in 
office and he says he has no intention of 
resigning. Mr. Healy has_ evidently 
found it necessary to hold the orchestra 
plans for the coming season down to the 
possibilities of the association budget, for 
the original demands made by Mr. Hertz 
called for more money than is available 
and these demands have been modified to 
meet the financial situation. The man- 
ager declines to make any statement in 
regard to this, however. Mr. Rothschild 
is working very hard to harmonize the 
orchestra’s affairs and may be expected 
to succeed. He was one of the first pro- 
moters of the symphony association and 
is earnestly devoting himself to its in- 
terests. 


Reception to Mr. Hertz 


The Pacific Musical Society began its 
season this evening with a concert in the 
St. Francis Hotel and an informal re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Hertz. Mme. 
Emilia Tojetti, the president, made an 
introductury address, in which she stated 
that the coming of Mr. Hertz as con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra 
was the best thing that had happened 
in local musical circles of late, and the 
sentiment was well applauded. A mu- 


sical program was presented by Arthur 
Conradi, violinist;’ Viola Ellis Krake and 
Gaudenzia Salassa, vocalists, and Walter 
F. Wenzel and M. M. I. Myers, accom- 
panists. THOMAS NUNAN. 





CONCERTS AT EXPOSITION 


Mme. Niessen-Stone Orchestra Soloist— 
Young Pianist’s Début 





SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 15—Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone, the contralto, of New York, 
was the admired soloist at last Sunday’s 
Exposition orchestra concert. Hother 
Wismer, violinist, and Mrs. Robert Moore 
Hughes, pianist, apeared with Johannes 
Poulsen, Denmark’s noted actor, in a 
program at the Exposition last Friday. 

Mackenzie Gordon, the well known San 
Francisco tenor, has gone to New York 
to sing for a talking machine company. 
Mr. Gordon was the teacher who brought 
into public notice the late Christine Niel- 
sen, the young California soprano whose 
death is reported from London. 

Philip E. Trittenbach, a young man 
who came down from the Sierras a year 
and a half ago to study piano under the 
direction of Hugo Mansfeldt, his only 
previous teacher having been a cornet- 
player, has made such progress that he 
acquitted himself with much credit when 
last Wednesday evening he made his first 
public appearance in a recital at Sequoia 
Hall. He displayed astonishing technic 
in a program that included the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 28, Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody 
and four Paganini-Liszt études. - 

T. N. 





Oscar Saenger Resumes Teaching on 
Oct. 1 


The New York vocal studios of Oscar 
Saenger will be re-opened on Friday, Oct. 
1. Mr. Saenger spent his summer up on 
a farm in Connecticut, where he enjoyed 
a complete rest. Later in the summer he 
motored through the Berkshires to the 
White Mountains, where fishing gave 
him much pleasure. His class for the 
coming season will be a large one. Ap- 
plications are being made to his secre- 
tary, Miss Lilly, at his studios at 6 East 
Eighty-first Street. 


BIG FESTIVAL PLAN 
FOR CALIFORNIANS 


M. H. Hanson Returns from 
West with Announcement of 
New Musical Project 


M. H. Hanson, the New York musical 
manager, returned to New York Sunday 
after spending the summer on the Pacific 
Coast. To a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA he announced a plan upon 
which he had been at work, to institute 
a permanent annual festival in Cali- 
fornia. In this connection Mr. Hanson 
said: 

“What Marcella Craft, the soprano, 


and I had hoped to guard as a secret, 
until plans had actually been completed, 
has in part been revealed by some one 
or other who was made acquainted with 
these plans. As usual, a garbled version 
is in circulation. 

“IT am not at liberty to state more, but 
that some of the biggest men in Cali- 
fornia, some of whom are _ intimate 
friends of Miss Craft, and others are 
special friends of mine, are now busy 
raising the funds for this extraordinary 
festival enterprise, which had its incep- 
tion in the mind of Miss Craft. This 
young artist has spoken of her plans to 
Alfred Hertz and to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. Both were very enthusiastic, and 
the great Schumann-Heink told Miss 
Craft that she could count on her abso- 
lutely for her practical and moral help 
and assistance. These festivals will be 
given at Riverside, a spot better suited 
than any other I know of, for the hold- 
ing of exceptional festivals, such as those 
which we are planning. 

“As far as our bookings are concerned, 
I have every reason to be satisfied and 
shall, as soon as _ possible, resume my 
traveling work. I am alwavs able to 
interest managers and clubs in the 
artists I am booking. I fear I have done 
too little tra-eling personally in the last 
few years.” 








DEFENDS SCHELLING’S PUBLICITY METHOD 





Maximilian Elser Expounds Rela- 
tions of Musical Artist and 
Local Manager 


In MusIcAL AMERICA of Sept. 4, ap- 
peared an article, with illustrations, de- 
voted to Ernest Schelling, the distin- 
guished pianist, with especial reference 
to his summer’s activities in Bar Harbor, 
Me., including his artistic and personal 


association with the violinist, Fritz 
Kreisler. Incidental reference was made 
to the promotion of Mr. Schelling’s 


forthcoming tour of the country, espe- 
cially in the small cities, by his manager, 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., of the Booking 


and Promoting Corporation — informa- 
tion which was deemed of interest in 
particular to concert and club managers 
throughout the country. Exception was 
taken to the article by a correspondent 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, L. Battenhausen 
(whose letter appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week), on the ground that 
it was a “very evident fruit of a press 
agent’s pen.” To this correspondent, 
Mr. Elser replies in the following letter: 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Sept. 18 Mr. L. 
Battenhausen objects to your running 
a story about what he terms Ernest 
Schelling’s “method of publicity.” 

In the first place, the story in question 
had a very important news lead and pic- 
tures of sufficient interest for a big 
national syndicate to carry them after 
you had used them. 

I have just re-read your article and 
the mention of publicity is incidental to 
its straight news value. Does Mr. 
Battenhausen understand that, although 
New York is the musical center of the 
country, it is not, musically, the whole 
country? Does he know that MUSICAL 
AMERICA is a veritable Bible to club 
officers and members, and to local man- 
agers throughout the country? Does he 
know that an artist’s box office value is 
a vital consideration with these clubs? 
Does he know that concerts throughout 
the country must not only be self-sup- 
porting, but that they should show a 
profit? 

Does he realize that without adequate 
publicity and promotion no artist or 
organization will show box office returns 
in fair proportion above the fee and 


local expenses? If the artist habitually 
draws big receipts the fee is high and 
real work is necessary for the local man- 
ager, club or organization to make a big- 
fee recital pay. 

Mr. Battenhausen must remember 
that the concert business is a business 
and that the public must pay the ex- 
pense of giving good music to the coun- 
try, except in the case of subsidized or- 
chestras. 

Regarding Mr. Schelling specifically, 
he has no methods of securing publicity. 
Mr. Schelling does not seek publicity. 
To get items out of him, I frequently 
have to employ methods not unlike those 
of one of Mr. Hearst’s Journal photogra- 
phers, who disguised himself as a plas- 
terer and put his camera into a bucket in 
order to get into a house. But Mr. 
Schelling is forever doing things which 
are of interest to the public, as evidenced 
by the fact that his name so often ap- 
pears in the metropolitan dailies. It is 
my conscientious duty to the many local 
managers and clubs who have secured 
Mr. Schelling’s services to give them the 
full advantage of all publicity possible. 
Good cuts and good mats of the kind the 
papers like to use are essential to the 
success of any out-of-town concert. 

In general about publicity, Mr. Batten- 
hausen should know the remark of a con- 
cert manager twenty-five years in the 
business, who said that “ninety-five per 
cent of the American public does not 
know anything about music and the other 
five per cent is too blasé to go to any 
more concerts.” If you divide the state- 
ment in half it is really true, as any 
manager who has “one-nighted” from 
Bangor to Pensacola, from Phoenix to 
Oskaloosa and from Medford to San 
Diego knows. The word “press-agent”’ 
is held in contumely and ridicule by those 
who do not know what a press-agent is— 
who do not know how legitimate and high 
the press agent profession can be made. 
It is only in the “tank towns” that edi- 
tors nowadays sniff at the press agents. 
In New York a man who keeps his repu- 
tation for giving out facts and never 
sends out a story unless it has news 
value can make himself welcome in every 
news-shop in town. 

In general regarding publicity, I feel 
that a press agent is an educator. I 
could write a whole article on this sub- 
ject and some day, if you will give me 
the space, maybe I will. 

Faithfully, 
MAXIMILIAN ELSER, JR. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1915. 
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STEWART TO WRITE MUSIC OF BOHEMIAN 



































R. H. J. STEWART, official organist 
of the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion, at San Diego, has accepted the in- 
vitation of San Francisco’s Bohemian 
Club to compose the music for its next 
year’s grove play, or “Jinks,” as it is 
-alled colloquially. 
Dr. Stewart spent his vacation at the 
annual camp of the Bohemians, near San 


Daily Parade of the Ciub Fife and Drum Corps. 





Francisco, and the above pictures show 
the organist as he was in that environ- 
ment. The group picture represents the 
daily parade of the club fife and drum 
corps, in which many of the leading 
musicians of the club took part. These 
daily parades are an amusing feature of 
the camp life. In the picture Dr. Stew- 
art appears as the near figure in the 
second row of fifers. 


As related in last week’s issue of 


Dr. Stewart Is the Near Figure 










in the Second Row of the Fifers. 


MuSsICcCAL AMERICA, Dr. Stewart has 
been awarded the Diploma of Honor 
and the Gold Medal of the San Diego 
Exposition for distinguished services 
as its official organist. His recitals 
on the Spreckels organ have formed 
a center of attraction for 
throngs of visitors at the 
fair. He has also appeared 
with various prominent visit- 
ing artists. 









































Dr. H. J. Stewart at the 
Summer Camp of the 
Bohemian Club 





FINDS ORGAN MUSIC 
IS POPULAR IN WEST 


Dr. Carl, Back from Trip, Tells 
of Fine Instrument at San 
Diego Exposition 


William C. Carl, the organist, has re- 
turned from his summer holiday in the 
Far West. He is enthusiastic over his 
six weeks in Estes Parl, Col., and its 
scenic wonders. From there he visited 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona en route 
to the San Diego Exposition, where his 
playing was received with great favor. 
Regarding the out-of-door organ at the 
exposition, Dr. Carl said: 

“The effect was superb and surpassed 
all I had been previously told. It could 
be distinctly heard at the Piazza de 
Panama several hundred yards away, 
and even at the main entrance it could be 
heard on entering the grounds, so pure 
and clear is the air. I found the organ 
capable of effects quite impossible to ob- 
tain in a building. 

“IT remained a day to see the produc- 
tion of ‘Iphigenia’ at the Greek Theater 
in Berkeley, and to hear the incidental 
music by Dr. Walter Damrosch, who con- 
ducted the orchestra. The music fits the 
play admirably. The score is interesting, 
and many of the effects original and 
novel. It is a long time since Dr. Dam- 
rosch has done such gratifying work. 
The success with the immense audience 
was most pronounced. Mrs. Alcock, who 
sang the incidental solos, was also splen- 
didly received. I heard an interesting 
recital in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, given by Mr. McClellan. 

“T consider the new one-act opera, just 
completed by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
whom I visited at Fort Collins, as a work 
that will win instant favor. Built on oid 
Italian themes, it abounds in color and 
interesting thematic materia] from start 
to finish. 


“In Denver I heard the new $50,000 
organ, in the Isis Theater, where my 
pupil, Clarence Albert Tufts, is playing. 
It is most astounding to see the atten- 
tion paid to organs, and the great ad- 
vance in musical progress made during 
the past few years in the Far West.” 

Concerning Dr. Carl’s plans for this 
season, he said: “As has been an- 
nounced, four free scholarships have been 
offered by prominent citizens at the Guil- 
mant Organ School, New York, for the 
coming year. These will be contested for 
Friday, Oct. 1, before the board of ex- 
aminers. The list of candidates is a 
large one. The course of work at the 
school has been strengthened in every 
department. The one idea is to make all 
as practical and up-to-date as possible. 
Lewis Odell, B.A., will give four lectures 
on organ construction this fall. Thomas 
Whitney Surette will give a course of 
lectures in January. Howard Duffield, 
D.D., a course on hymnology. Besides 
this the regular work includes classes in 
3oy Choir Training, Mixed Choir Train- 
ing, Plain-Song, the Accompaniment of 
the Oratorios, Ear Training, Harmoniza- 
tion at the Keyboard, Students’ Recitals, 
and Organ Tuning. Clement R. Gale, 
Warren R. Hedden and the members of 
the faculty have all returned from their 
summer trips and will be on hand for the 
fall term.” 

Dr. Carl will fill many recital engage 
ments and inaugurate a large number of 
new organs in various parts of the coun 
try. At the old First Presbyterian 
Church several new works will be pro- 
duced, and the choir will be reorganized 
immediately. 


Memorial Building for Yale Music 
School 


New HAVEN, Sept. 20.—It was an- 
nounced to-day at a meeting of the Yale 
Corporation that a gift of a building for 
the School of Music, as a memorial to 
Albert Arnold Sprague, of Chicago, had 
been made by Mr. Sprague’s widow. The 
building will contain a library, lecture 
and practice rooms and a concert hall. 


BAKST COMING HERE 
AS BALLET AIDE 


Russian Colorist Designing New 
Scenery and Costumes for 
Diaghilew Troupe 


Leon Bakst, the noted Russian color- 
ist, is coming to America with the 
Diaghilew Imperial Ballet Russe, which 
is to appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the Century Theater, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, through John 
3rown, business comptroller. The or- 
ganization, it is also announced, will in- 
clude in addition to Warslaw Nijinski, 
Thamar Karsavina and Adolf Bolm, as 
leading dancers, Sophia Pflanz and Leon- 
ide Miassine. It was as Joseph, in the 
Strauss-Bakst ballet, “The Legend of 
Joseph,” that Miassine achieved his big- 


gest success in Paris. 
At Lausanne, where the members of 
the ballet, the régisseur, Diaghilew, 


Bakst and Stravinsky, the composer, are 
now congregated, several new ballets are 
in the course of preparation. Twelve 
complete productions have already been 
announced for presentation in New York 
and in the seventeen cities which the 
Ballet Russe will visit. Bakst is now 
executing scenery and costumes for 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird.” The artist is 
also superintending the painting and 
making of new scenery and costumes for 
“Scheherazade” and “Les Sylphides.” 
Novelties in rehearsal by the company 
include Rimsky-Korsakow’s under-the- 
sea ballet, “Sadko,” arranged by Bolm 
and the ballet, “Midnight Sun,” from the 
opera, “Snowmaiden,” also by Rimsky- 
Korsakow, arranged by Miassine, the 
scenery for the last named ballet being 
executed by Larinof. 30th Bolm and 
Miassine are choreographic directors. 
For its tour, it is announced that the 
Diaghilew troupe will visit Boston, Al- 


bany, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
’aul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washing 
ton and Philadelphia. 


CARRENO’S SON ACCUSED 


Arrest Reported in Milan on Charge of 
Being a German Spy 


A Berlin dispatch of Sept. 17 to New 
York newspapers contained the follow- 
ing on authority of the Overseas News 
Agency: 

“A second member of the family of 
Mme. Teresa Carreno, the well known 
pianist, who is an American citizen, has 
been arrested on the charge of being a 
German spy. Mme. Carreno’s son, Gio- 
vanni Tagliapietra, was apprehended in 
Milan, where he was studying music. A 
short letter from his mother in Berlin, 
which was found among his papers, was 
considered to be proof against him. 

“Notwithstanding the protest of influ- 
ential friends, he was imprisoned as a 
common criminal for several days and 
was not permitted to communicate with 
the American Consul. His release wa 
finally effected, with the condition that 
he leave the country within a few hours. 

“Mme. Teresa Carreno’s daughter, also 
a well known concert pianist, was ar 
rested in Tunis some time ago on 
picion of being a German spy.” 


Sus 


Frank Ormsby to Head Vocal Depart- 
ment at Syracuse University 


Frank Ormsby, the American tenor, 
has been engaged to head the vocal de 
partment of the College of Fine Art 
Syracuse University. Mr. Ormsby fills 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Harold L. Butler. For the past eight 
years Mr. Ormsby has been tenor soloist 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 
His engagement at Syracuse, however, 
will in no manner interfere with his 
bookings, since he has been given per- 
mission to fill them. He will also con- 
tinue his concert and recital work. 
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HAS CONDUCTED WAGNER OPERAS 





Ernst Knoch’s Initial Success in 
Many German Cities Supple- 
mented by Tour to Australia 
and Two Years in This Country 
—Conducted First Perform- 
ances of “‘Tristan’”’ in Melbourne 
and Sidney 

Biyerercng: Sept. 20.—Not less enthu- 

siastic in his daily intercourse with 
his friends and associates is Ernst 

Knoch, the eminent operatic conductor, 

than when he stands at the head of his 


orchestra ready to conduct one of the 
master works of his idol, Richard Wag- 


ner. In the short space of less than a 
decade, Kapellmeister Knoch has 
achieved international renown as a 


Wagerian conductor. He has conducted 
the “Ring” many times. His “Tristan 
und Isolde” interpretations have gained 
for him encomiums in all quarters of the 


globe. He has conducted “Parsifal”’ 
more than twenty times and he knows 
the Wagnerian scores intimately from 
the early “Faust” overture through to 
the final note of the “Parsifal” partitur. 

Mr. Knoch was born in Karlsruhe, 
which for many years was the home of 
the late Felix Mottl. “I was scarcely 
nine years old when I heard my first 
Wagnerian performance,” said he the 
other day. “It was that of ‘Lohengrin,’ 
under Felix Mottl, to whom I owe much 
of my musical education. For many 
years I attended the opera in my home 
town and soon became one of the accom- 
panists to the singers. Not only, how- 
ever, did I become thoroughly familiar 
with the works of the great Richard, but 
I soon gained a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the entire repertory of the fa- 
mous Karlsruhe Opera House.” 

Felix Mottl was instrumental in hav- 
ing Herr Knoch go to Bayreuth, wkere 
he introduced him to Frau Cosima and 
Herr Siegfried Wagner, both of whom 
at once recognized his abilities and en- 
thusiasm for the master works. Herr 
Knoch assisted in the preparation of 
the Bayreuth productions for several 
years, under the leadership of both Dr. 
Hans Richter and Michael Balling. 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE 





Ernst Knoch, Distinguished Conductor 
of Wagnerian Opera 


A short but brilliant career may be 
summed up in the mention that Mr. 
Knoch first conducted at Karlsruhe, 
Strassburg, Essen, Elberfeld, and finally 
at Cologne, where he achieved distin- 
guished success, not only in Wagner’s 
works, but also in the productions of 
Mozart’s operas and the modern Puccini 
works. After three years at Cologne, 
Thomas Quinlan engaged him for his 
world’s tour as conductor of German 
opera. This tour, which included a trip 
to Australia, was a highly interesting 
experience, and to Herr Knoch belongs 
the distinction of conducting both at 
Melbourne and at Sidney first perform- 
ances of “Tristan und Isolde.” On his 
return from that tour, Herr Knoch ap- 
peared as guest-conductor in four con- 
concerts at Munich and also at Rotter- 
dam at the May Festival held there at 
which he conducted “Tristan und Isolde” 
with Rudolph Berger in the title réle. 

Herr Knoch came to America in the 
second season of the Century Opera Com- 





$10,000.00 IN SCHOLARSHIPS 
for SINGERS and VIOLINISTS 


the donation of two friends of 


The von Ende School of “Music 


COMPETITION FOR THESE SCHOLARSHIPS 
WILL CONTINUE UNTIL OCTOBER IST. 








For particulars, conditions, etc., etc., address 


ALFRED E. GALLY, Secretary 
The von Ende School of Music, 44 West 85th Street, New York 
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47 West 72nd Street 
New York City 
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pany. In the many intimate conversa- 
tions which I have held with various 
members of the orchestra and singers 
who have performed under this conduc- 
tor, I have found that they all admire 
Ernst Knoch no less as a man than as 
an artist. M. R. 


PHILADELPHIA HAS NEW 
SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 


Ralph P. Lewars to Direct Institution— 
Opera Coach Joins City’s Forces— 
Studio Activities 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20.—Among the 
interesting announcements is that which 
makes known the opening of the Phila- 
delphia School of Musical Art, in the 
Hazeltine Building, 1824 Chestnut Street, 
with Ralph P. Lewars, A. M., formerly 


connected with the Sternberg School of 
Music, as director. Associated with this 
able director are such well known musi- 
cians as Edward G. Garrett, Elsie Brug- 
gemann and Lillian Irwin, piano; Mrs. 
Farrington Smith and other teachers 
of voice; John K. Witzemann, violin; 
Alfred Lennartz, violoncello, and Francis 
J. Lapitino, harp. 

A newcomer to the musical circles of 
Philadelphia this fall is Arturo Papa- 
lardo, who will make this city his per- 
manent residence. Mr. Papalardo is a 
graduate of one of the foremost Italian 
musical conservatories, and a co-pupil 
of Mario Sammarco under Antonio Can- 
telli. He has had a successful career as 
orchestral conductor in Europe, also ap- 
pearing with great success as a pianist. 
and he came to America as a grand opera 
conductor for Oscar Hammerstein, being 
later with the Aborn Opera Company. 
His specialty as an instructor is training 
in operatic répertoire. Mr. Papalardo has 
opened a studio in the Presser Building. 

William Hatton Green has reopened his 
school of pianoforte playing at 1714 
Chestnut Street, with a large enrollment 
of pupils. The school has added the edu- 
cational feature of the Progressive Piano 
Series of the Art Publication Society, 
edited by Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hof- 
mann and Emil Sauer. 

Earle Beattie, pianist and composer, a 
member of the faculty of the Combs 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, this 
summer has been giving a number of re- 
citals throughout this State, having been 
cordially received in Lewiston, Anders- 
burg, Newport, Ephrata, Harrisburg and 
other places. 

Frederick Peakes, who for a long time 
has been one of Philadelphia’s best known 
and most successful vocal teachers, has 
returned from his vacation, spent in a 
trip to the Coast and the Panama Expo- 
sition, and reopened his studio in the 
Fuller Building. W. Palmer Hoxie, 
another prominent local teacher of sing- 
ing, also is back in his studio in the 
same building. 

Henri Merriken, tenor, and Lewis 
James Howell, baritone, have been en- 
gaged as members of the quartet of Ro- 
deph Shalom Synagogue, in company 
with May Ebrey Hotz, soprano, and May 
Walters, contralto. The organist and 
choirmaster is Walter St. Clare Knodle. 

Henry Lukens has resumed operations 
for the season in his studio in the Baker 
Building, 1520 Chestnut Street. Mr. 
Lukens’s work as pianist, organist, ac- 
companist and vocal teacher and coach 
has won him recognition as one of Phila- 
delphia’s most versatile musicians. 

Ben Stad, a pupil of César Thomson 
and Carl Flesch, has been added to the 
violin department of the faculty of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, 
with which Hans Kindler, solo violon- 
cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Johan Grolle, as lecturer, also are con- 
nected. Rs Em Ee 














HARRIS THEATRE 


West 42nd Street, New York 
MICHAEL SELWYN, Business Manager 











Selwyn & Company, lessees and man- 
agers, announce that THE HARRIS 
THEATRE may be secured for Mati- 
née and Sunday Concerts, Recitals, etc. 

THE HARRIS THEATRE is known 
to theatregoers to have the finest 
acoustics and is situated in the heart 
of the metropolis. 

For full particulars, communicate with 


ALFRED M. GOULDON, 
Harris Theatre, 
Tel. 31 Bryant. New York City. 
Mr. David Bispham has already secured 
6 dates: Oct. 17, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26. Book 
ings are being made rapidly. 

















WANTED: There Is a splendid opening for a 
capable young violinist, man or woman, 
desirous of advanced study with a well 
known violin teacher, to become his assist- 
ant teacher, with opportunity to develop 
lucrative position In New York City. Only 
those who are thoroughly Interested In 
teaching should reply. Conscientious, Box 
7, care Musical America, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








FIVE RECITALS IN 
GREATER NEW YORK 
FOR PERCY HEMUS 


























Percy Hemus, Prominent American Bari- 
tone, Who Is Doing Conspicuous 
Work for the Native Composer 


After his summer spent at Asbury 
Park, on the Jersey shore, Percy Hemus 
has returned to New York. While away 
he worked on his programs for the com- 
ing season. He will appear in the prin- 
cipal cities of this country. 

He will give an all-American recital 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Nov. 8, 
a recital of classics in English in Janu- 
ary and an all-American recital at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, during 
the same month. Two recitals will be 
given by him in Brooklyn, thus making 
five recitals in Greater New York for 
the season of 1915-1916. No singer be- 
fore the public is more interested in 
what the native composer is doing, and 
Mr. Hemus wishes it known that he will 
sing any good song that is brought to 
his attention, regardless of whether the 
composer be one of reputation or not. 
It is through this broad policy that he 
has come upon some excellent songs 
which were, prior to his singing of them, 
virtually unknown. 


Fernando Tanara’s Pupils Score in Con- 
cert at Westport, N. Y. 


WESTPORT, N. Y., Sept. 18—A _ note- 
worthy concert arranged by Maestro Fer- 
nando Tanara, the vocal teacher, took 
place recently in Cutting Memorial Hal!. 
The favorite soloist was Philip Bennyan, 
who has won laurels in the field of grand 
opera. His rich baritone voice was heard 
to advantage in works by Rossini, Leon- 
cavallo, Massenet and Mozart. The two 
last named composers were represented 
by duets which Mr. Bennyan sang with 
May Elsas. A Scherzo by Mr. Tanara 
played by the composer was a feature 
also. The maestro prefaced it with a 
nocturne by Liszt. Other pupils of Mr. 
Tanara heard on this occasion were Vida 
Milholland and Ethel Hostrawser. Maes- 
tro Tanara was a brilliant accompanist. 


Violinists 74 Cellists 


Ladies and gentiemen have (owlng to the 
war) a splendid opportunity of studying the 
best methods, Joachim, Sevcik, Auer, In re- 
turn for services in orchestral concerts in 
beautiful location close to New York City. 
Apply Enthusiast, Box B, care MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ORGANIST wanted for a Synagogue in 
New York City. Reply stating sal- 
ary expected, experience and refer- 
ences. L, care of Musical America. 


Furnished Studio for Rent 


Lady will rent large drawing room in du- 
plex apartment, two afternoons weekly, $40 
per month, for musical work; grand piano 
central fashionable location, Madison Ave- 
nue, in the thirties. For details write Box 
W, Musical America. 

Very Desirable Studio in Excellent Loca- 
tion May Be Secured for Part of Each Week 
by Addressing ‘S,” care of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ADELE MARCULIES 


has resumed her Pianoinstruction 
at 58 West 57th St., N. Y. City. 
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UPPOSING that MusicaAL AMERICA’s weekly vacation “layouts” were, indeed, 


musical news films (to which we have sometimes likened them), the captions for 
this week’s snapshots would be phrased thus, after the manner of Pathé, Hearst 
Selig, et al: For No. 1— 

“Agunquit, Me. Noted Singers Mop Up Tennis Court Flooded by Cloudburst.” 
The musicians are, left'to right: Clifford Cairns, bass-baritone; J. S. Macdonald 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company and Lambert Murphy, tenor. And for No. 


2—-“Randolph, Vt. Noted Choral Conductor, John Hyatt Brewer, in His Summer 
Garden.” 


“Ithaca, N. Y. Prominent Musicians Discuss 
Cornell University”—this is the sub-title for No. 3, and the figures are, left to 
right: Upper row, Laura E. Bryant, supervisor of music; Dr. Hollis E. Dann, head 
of Cornell’s music department; Kitty Cheatham, the noted “diseuse.” Lower row, 
Mrs. Walter Butterfield, supervisor of music, and Nina Legge. Then No. 4—“Watch 
Hill, R. I. Sonata Recitalists as Lookouts on a Rocky Ledge.” The figures are Au- 
gusta Schnabel Tollefsen, pianist, and Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist. 

“Estes Park, Col. Composer Gives Place of Honor in Cabin to Photograph of 


iss MAY LAIRD BROWN 


will resume her classes in LYRIC DICTION on Oct. 4th at 1 West 89th Street, NEW YORK 


Musical Education at Seat of 























Singer Who Popularized Many of His Sonygs”—this is No. 5. The picture (on the 
mantel) is that of John McCormack, and the composer is Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
who testifies that this summer home, “Dooma Lodge,” was largely made possible 
through McCormack’s championing of his songs. No. 6 is as follows: “Cragsmoor, 
N. Y. Leading Organist ‘Teaching the Young Idea’ During His Vacation,” and 
it reveals Lawrence J. Munson, organist and choir master of Holy Trinity Church, 
Harlem, New York. 

“Tupper Lake, N. Y. Pittsburgh Contralto Visits Cincinnati Friends at 
Adirondack Camp’”’—here we describe No. 7, which shows Christine Miller at Camp 
Mil-do-mar. Another Pittsburgh artist, Sue Harvard, is the subject of No. 8 
titled: “Lake Placid, N. Y. Soprano Exhibits Skill as Golfer.” 
comes before us in No. 9—‘“‘Bayshore, L. I. Viennese Pianist 
Haymaking on Long Island.” 

“San Francisco, Cal. Piano Pedagogue Visits Panama-Pacific Exposition After 
Summer Teaching Season at Salt Lake City’”—this describes No. 10, and the peda- 
gogue in the rolling chair with two friends is Alberto Jonas. “Lisbon, N. H. 
‘Comin’ thro the Rye’-—A Young American Pianist,” thus we caption No. 11, in 
which Blanche Goode appears with a canine protector. 

“Burlington, Vt. Gifted Local Soprano Studies with Vocal Teacher of New 
York and Philadelphia”—here we have No. 12, revealing Elizabeth Bradish and 
W. Warren Shaw. And finally, in No. 13 “Grand Lake, Col. Joint Recitalists with 
Their Baby Enjoy Colorado Life at Their Summer Cottage Here”—Monica Stults, 
soprano, and Walter Stults, basso, being the recitalists. 
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ALICE NIELSEN 


AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
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Her extraordinary career is 
an Inspiration to every 
American Singer. 


Miss Nielsen 
SANG ALL SUMMER 


= 120 Concerts in 20 weeks. 
= FEachConcertaSuccess. Will 
= open Fall Tour October 18. 


Her phenomenal record 
easily places her as the 


MOST DEPENDABLE 


and Satisfactory Soprano 
now before the Public. 











Here are a few extracts from 
letters received: 

A Woman’s Club in Ken- 
tucky writes: 

‘‘We meet again in Septem- 
ber and will surely want 
charming Alice Nielsen.” 








= Another Club in Georgia: 
= “We didn’t dream Miss 
= Nielsen was such a superb 
= artist. We want another 
= program.” 

















SUNN eee ee” ZUUUUUANUAUQQLOUANERUUAOONLLUUAEOAUUAG ECTS 
A Banker in North Carolina: 


TINA 


A Lawyer in Alabama: : 
= “We are greatly pleased at the idea of being able to hear 
2 Miss Alice Nielsen again this Winter. We ‘tar heels’ are all in 
= love with her and her beautiful voice and art.” 

SiIUUNNNNELNANNNOUNLAUDNNAONGNNYLSUUENUUNGALONGNUODUNAIOUUEOOSUULONNOORONOOUOEONOOORSEAUNGEASEOGDOOEOOOOSUUUTONOUONAOOOUESOOQOOEOTALOOUOOEOSAOUEULLOOQUDONULEQEEONNSOOEOOSUSOOSANOOUENOOOOOEOOOOENOOORSOOOUNGUEOONOLAUGLGSIUOONOUOLENUOOSGUOON00U0000 7000s MMM mm Mm MM 


“Wonderful concert—-she sings so all can enjoy it. Send us 
this human singer again.” 


VONLALVON EEN 


QPUYELUADAUANEOYUODADENDNLEAEO ADEE ET 


UNUUAELENUADASOANOADST AAS LAHSA 


Booking dates for the remainder of the season 





Management: Charles L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Associate Manager: D. F. McSweeney 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Private letters from Italy confirm ‘the 
statement that I made some time ago, to 
the effect that Arturo Toscanini had defi- 
nitely decided not to return to this coun- 
try this fall. Among the reasons given 
is his desire to devote himself absolutely 
to certain performances for the benefit 
of the Italian Red Cross. 

This, however, would not interfere with 


his coming here, for the reason that these 
performances can be given before our 
opera season opens. 

I understand there are to be three at 
the Scala. In the first Caruso will ap- 
pear in “Pagliacci,” which he has not 
sung for fifteen years in Milan. At the 
second benefit Bonci appears in “Ernani.” 
At the third, Grassi, who was once at the 
Metropolitan, appears in “Mme. Sans- 
Géne.” 

These benefits will, no doubt, draw rec- 

ord audiences and realize a tremendous 
sum. 
* I have also told you that there has 
been considerable discussion as to whether 
Serafin, who is considered to be Tosca- 
nini’s greatest rival, might come to this 
country. Meantime, there is another dis- 
tinguished conductor, Marinuzzi, who is 
prominently mentioned for the place. 

Polacco, who has been with us several 
seasons, has also been mentioned, though 
it has been intimated that if Serafin were 
selected as the conductor of the Metro- 
politan next season, he would not be will- 
ing to accept second place under him. 

According to Italian ideas, Polacco 
would not be eligible for the first place. 
The reason which has been given me is, 
that only those Italian conductors are 
considered eligible for such a position as 
that at the Metropolitan, who have con- 
ducted at the Scala in Milan. These in- 
clude Toscanini, Serafin, Campanini, 
Marinuzzi, Mancinelli and Mugnone, the 
last named a very celebrated musician 
and conductor, but now somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. In any event we may 
be satisfied that Gatti-Casazza will see to 
it that the conductors of the next season 
are of the first rank. 

While no one admires Maestro Tosca- 
nini more than I do, or is more ready to 
concede his unquestioned genius, at the 
same time I cannot take the view re- 
cently voiced in an editorial in the New 
York Times, that if he did not come it 
would be practically a disaster. 

I have heard that story many times 
before. I remember, when the De Reszkes 
were not to return, a cry arose that the 
opera would come to an end, but it didn’t. 

I can go further back, to the days of 
Patti and Pauline Lucca, before the great 
Sembrich was heard of, when the same 
thing was said. 

As the old proverb says: “There are 
always others!” 

x * * 

Dispatches from Amsterdam announce 
that the Association of German Com- 
posers had decided to expel Eugen 
D’Albert, the pianist and composer, from 
membership in the Association, on ac- 
count of his British origin. 

D’Albert was born in Glasgow, in 1864. 
This would make him a Scotchman. 

If this matter were logically followed 
out, it would mean that had Puccini been 
born while his parents were in China, he 
would have been a Chinese; had Bee- 
thoven been born in Terra del Fuego, he 
would have been a Patagonian; had Wag- 
ner been born in Dublin, he would have 
been an Irishman. 

I had hoped that whatever bitterness 
had been aroused by the war, music 
would have been kept out of it, espe- 
cially in the case of musicians as dis- 


tinguished as D’Albert, who virtually be- 
longs to all of us, for their art is uni- 
versal. 

Furthermore, D’Albert has associated 
himself so with Germany, German music 
and German composers, and has been so 
thoroughly imbued with German life, that 
it seems hard that an event over which 
he had no control should, to-day, cause 
his expulsion, though, perhaps, he will 
not grieve over it. 

However, this action of the German 
musicians is not one whit less ridiculous 
than the attitude of Saint-Saens, the 
French composer, who, you remember, 
said that anybody who would now go to 
hear Wagner’s music would be capable of 
cutting the throat of his own mother. 

: & 4% 

Every now and then I find it necessary 
to remind your readers that some of the 
great artists have no need of a press 
agent. They are always able to call at- 
tention to themselves whenever the mood 
strikes them. 

If I were to select the most conspicuous 
instance of this ability to set the wires 
humming in the newspaper offices, it 
would be in the person of Baveidios Far- 


.rar. Having enjoyed a brief period of 


rest from all the publicity she has re- 
ceived through her recent connection 
with the “movies,” she has again emerged 
into the limelight, for which she has al- 
ways possessed an unconquerable inclin- 
ation. Even when she is not so disposed, 
and the psychological moment should 
come, there is always “Ma” to fall back 
upon, well trained, and ever ready to fill 
a gap. 

This time La Geraldine has come into 
the limelight in the shape of an inter- 
view, in which she lays down a few ideas 
on life, love, careers, marriage duties, 
the ideal man, and, above all, “respect- 
ability.” 

I know no one more competent to speak 
on all of these subjects, from a number 
of points of view, and speak from ex- 
perience. 

Among Miss Farrar’s aphorisms is that 
she cannot see how marriage and an 
artistic career can be successfully com- 
bined. By “marriage” she, no doubt, 
means a union which would also come 
under the head of “respectability.” 

Well, they have been very successfully 
combined in the case of a number of dis- 
tinguished artists. The only trouble is 
that we never hear of these cases of do- 
mestic bliss. .We only hear of the matri- 
monial revolutions, eruptions and 
changes. They get into the papers for 
the reason that the average reader of a 
newspaper does not care how happy you 
are, but he is intensely interested to 
know that you are miserable, or that your 
wife or husband has left you, especially 
if this include a spicy account of the 
manner in which you have come by your 
misery, as it will assuage, perhaps, some 
latent troubles of his own. 

I know that it is almost de rigueur on 
such occasions to trot out Louise Homer 
and “the Heavenly Twins” or to make 
poetical reference to handsome Frau 
Matzenauer, the glorious German con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan, who rejoices, 
with her husband, Ferrari-Fontana, in 
the possession of a lovely baby about 
which the interest of the entire Adiron- 
dack region has centered this summer. 

No! I will take up a case that would 
usually be considered hopeless, namely, 
that of an Italian tenor, who is generally 
supposed to have been born to sing, to 
make love and to be loved by the entire 
female sex. 

At the present moment there is a 
young tenor of the Metropolitan, in 
whom Miss Farrar is said to have taken 
a most kindly and generous interest— 
namely Giovanni Martinelli. He is de- 
votedly attached to his young and beau- 
tiful wife, who, bye the bye, soon expects 
a visit from the stork. 

He has been with her all summer up 
in the Adirondacks, at Long Lake, liv- 
ing in idyllic fashion, and giving her 
all the time and attention that he could 
spare from serious study with Emil 
Roxas, the well known coach. 

» . * 


I have great hopes for Martinelli. He 
certainly carried me away by his per- 
formance in “Sans-Géne”—and that was 
all the more remarkable when you re- 
member that it was really only four 
years ago that he made his début at the 
Scala, and then came here, after a couple 
of seasons in Monte Carlo and at Covent 
Garden, London. True, he has also sung, 
I believe, in various Italian cities, as the 
young tenors do. 

I hear that he has a fine engagement 
at the close of the season at the Metro- 
politan this year, for the Teatro Colon, 
at Buenos Ayres. 

It has been said that Martinelli is a 
Venetian; I believe, however, that he 
hails from Padua, and is a member of 
a large family of thirteen or fourteen 
children. 

He was taken up by those enterprising 


people who are always on the look-out 
for a handsome young man with intel- 
ligence, talent and a fine voice—espe- 
cially if it be a tenor. 

* * * 

To return to La Geraldine. Her dic- 
tum that an artistic career, marriage 
and a home life cannot go together would 
chime in with that of John D. Rocke- 
feller, who, not long ago, when he was 
importuned by a prominent financier 
to interest himself in the Century Opera 
Company, declared that “all art is im- 
moral.” 

Now, don’t jump on poor John D., 
especially now, as since he has stopped 
playing golf, he is not as well as he used 
to be, and might not be able to stand the 
shock. 

It all depends upon the point of view. 
Mr. Rockefeller evidently confines his 
viewpoint to the relations between the 
sexes, and his view is that of the old 
Puritans, the ancestors of a good many 
of the people who now go to the opera 
without fear and trembling of being de- 
nounced from the pulpit, as they would 
have been in the olden days. 

Rockefeller, of course, would not con- 
sider it immoral to gobble a railroad or 
blow up a rival’s oil plant. That would 
be, of course, “business.” 

They do say, by the bye, that his own 
personal life was always most “respect- 
able’—and what a big word “respect- 
able” is! It is like “charity,” which 
covers a multitude of sins! 

However, John D. has done a lot of 
good. His Rockefeller Institute at 
Cornell will alone be a monument when 
all else is forgotten! 

The virtual charge, or shall I call it 
“note of defiance” by La Geraldine, that, 
in effect all artists are immoral has no 
other basis than that they have more 
temptation than the average citizen and, 
in addition, the limelight plays upon 
them all the time. 

The loves of artists have at least a 
basis of affection, of passion, of regard. 

They have not been of that order 
which is so very common in “respectable” 
society, where people marry because the 
time ae come for them to settle down, 
or because Miss Unencumbered Real- 
estate is handed over to old Mr. Stoxen- 
bonds for family reasons and, let us not 
forget, necessities. 

Do not blame me for bringing up this 
subject. I know it is “taboo” in many 
circles. Put the responsibility upon La 
Geraldine, for her interview has gone 
through the daily press of the country, 
and I am afraid it will increase the 
prejudice against all professionals, and 
most unjustly so. 

One thing I will say for La Geraldine. 
She has not only the courage of her 
opinions, but she is absolutely frank in 
expressing them. Her ability for being 
so absolutely frank is best expressed in 
another of her aphorisms, where she 
says, “When you are a box office receipt, 
you can manage nearly everything.” 

Bless her heart! She has “managed” 
to get to the top of the tree, but she 
should never forget, when she is “man- 
aging everything,” how much she owes 
to two of the greatest masters of stage- 
craft and diplomacy we have had among 
us—Antonio Scotti and Arturo Tosca- 
nini, who took a tremendous interest in 
directing her artistic career, and, indeed, 
gave her that chic which has, naturally, 
endeared her to the young ladies who 
come in from the surrounding towns for 
the Saturday matinées. 

* * * 

A propos de Scotti, he has also ac- 
quired the art of securing publicity. 
What do you suppose has been his latest 
effort in this direction? hie: to come 
out in a page interview in the Sunday 
supplement of the New York Times, in 
which he proves, with unanswerable 
logic, that the one beautiful, cool place 
to spend your summer is the City of 
New York. 

Can you imagine how the thousands of 
poor devils who had to stay through 
the sweltering heat of the last few weeks 
in the city have risen up and called 
him blessed? 7 

Scotti reminds me more of the Parisian 
boulevardier than anything else. Not 
for him the breezes of the seashore, for 
he will tell you they are generally 
mingled with the odor of clam chowder 
and cottolene. Not for him the delights 
of a picnic in the woods, for they mean 
that you have to struggle for your 
luncheon with catterpillars, flies and 
fleas. Not for him the delights of a 
moonlight ride through the mountains, 
for to him it means the possibility of 
catching cold, and laying up, for some 
time, in an ill-ventilated, more or less 
dirty country hotel. 

“No,” says the great and unique Scotti, 
“give me Broadway, the white light dis- 
trict, the lobster palaces, Central Park, 
including the miasma on the lakes!” 
which might remind him of his native 
Italy. 


“If I am to be driven out, let it be to 
the Hoboken Heights, where I can still 
smell New York as I sleep.” 

* * * 

Paderewski has taken, it seems, to 
talking to his audiences before he gives 
a recital, especially for charity, on the 
woes of Poland. Recently, in San Fran- 
cisco, he spoke for a whole hour. He 
was so eloquent and his appeal was so 
touching, that he was listened to, from 
start to finish, with the closest attention. 

It may be departing from the accepted 
rule that musical performers should not 
address the audience, but I think it is 
one of the rules that are more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 

That is one of the reasons why I am 
inclined to give great credit to Walter 
Damrosch, who prefaces many of his 
performances with introductory  ad- 
dresses, explaining to the people the 
music that is to be played. 

The assembling of a large and intelli- 
gent audience does not merely mean that 
you may say you have them, can do what 
you like, but that it gives an opportunity 
to artists or conductors of distinction to 
show that they are something more than 
mere executants—that they are also 
“personalities.” 

* * &* 

Some time ago I referred to a story 
which had appeared in one of the Kansas 
papers, to the effect that on a certain 
occasion, when Frederick Neil Innes, the 
well known trombone soloist, and for 
many years conductor of an exceedingly 
fine military band, played at a Dallas 
(Tex.) .musical festival, with Paderew- 
ski, as the soloist, Paderewski was so im- 
pressed by the fact that the band had 
accompanied him without a_ rehearsal 
that instead of bowing to the audience, 
- kissed Innes and threw his arms about 

im. 

So, I said, that it would be tremen- 
dously interesting to the readers of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA to know what concerto 
it was that Paderewski played with a 
brass band accompaniment. 

This, after some interval of time has 
provoked from the distinguished Innes 
himself a letter from Denver, in which 
he says that there are just two errors 
in the story. “Substitute the name of 
the late William B. Sherwood, the pian- 
ist, for Paderewski, and the whole thing 
is correct, except that I do not,” says 
Innes, “conduct a brass band any more 
than Muck has a brass orchestra. With 
one harp, three strong basses, two ’cellos, 
sixteen clarinets, two oboes, two bas- 
soons and five flutes, one could hardly 
speak of an organization of fifty players 
as a brass band.” 

Innes calls it “an orchestral band,” 
and wants to know if that is right. 

Well, whether it is an orchestral band 
or a brass band, I will say this much 
for Innes, that whatever band, whether 
it be brass or orchestral, that he ever 
conducted, always made fine music. 

At least such is the opinion of 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Real Japanese “Butterfly” Arrives for 
Boston Opera Tour 


The only prima donna of Japanese 
birth and ancestry who has ever ap- 
peared in grand opera in Europe arrived 
in New York Monday morning on the 
steamship Philadelphia. She is Mme. 
Tamaki Miura, a native of Tokio, and 
wife of a professor in the London Uni- 
versity, who accompanied her to Amer- 
ica. Mme. Miura sang in the last Rus- 
sian season of grand opera at the 
London Opera House, where she won 
great approval in the title réle of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” and has been engaged 
to appear in this réle in the coming sea- 
son of the Boston Grand Opera Company. 
She makes her American début on Oct. 


5 in Chicago. 


Concerts to Be Given at Paris Opéra 

At last the Opéra has given signs of 
life, says a Paris dispatch of Aug. 13 to 
the New York Sun, the new director, M. 
Rouché, announcing that in October his- 
torical concerts with singing and dancing 
will be given at matinées on Thursdays 
and Sundays. ‘The director asks for 
applicants for places in the orchestra and 
chorus to act as temporary substitutes 
for men who have been mobilized. 


Keep Up the Fight 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your paper is doing for our own people 
who, have the desire to enter a musical 
career more than can be done through 
any other channel. 

Keep up your fight, in which all your 
readers and admirers join you. 

I could not be without MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA. Desire to give my best thanks to 
Mephisto. 





Very sincerely, 
MARION OWEN. 
Spokane, Wash., Sept. 12, 1915. 
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SOPRANOS: 
Belle Gottschalk, Felice Lyne, Tamaki Miura, 
May Scheider, Maggie Teyte, Luisa Villani. 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS: 
Elizabeth Campbell, Fely Clement, Maria 


Gay, Elvira Leveroni. 


TENORS: 


Lasar Andres, Ernesto Giaccone, Ippolito 
Lazzaro, Riccardo Martin, Georgi Michailoff, 
Zanco de Primo, Giovanni Zenatello. 


BARITONES: 
George Baklanoff, Ernesto Caronna, Thomas 


Chalmers, Richard Davis, Giorgio Puliti. 
BASSOS: 


Paolo Ananian, Gaudio Mansueto, Jose 
Mardones, Gaston Sargeant. 


AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL STARS AS 
GUESTS 


CONDUCTORS: 
Agide Jacchia, Emil Kuper, Roberto Moran- 
zoni, Adolph Schmid. 


REGISSEUR GENERAL: 
Ryszard Ordynski. 


STAGE DIRECTOR: 


Louis Verande. 


ASSISTANT CONDUCTORS: 
Ralph Lyford, Alexander Smallens, Frank 
Waller. 


CHORAL DIRECTOR: 
Amedeo Barbieri. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR: 
Robert F. Brunton. 


ANNA PAVLOWA 


Prima Ballerina Assoluta. 


Ivan Clustine, 
Directeur Choregraphique. 


Alexandre Volinine, 
Premier Danseur Classique. 


Stephanie Plaskovietzka. 
Premiere Danseuse Classique. 


Stasia Kuhn, 


Premiere Danseuse Caractere. 


MAX RABINOFF 


Managing Director 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 
‘Phones, Bryant 5114 and 5115 











Boston Office 
162 Boylston St. 
Room 5 





BOSTON 


GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 


THE MOST 
REMARKABLE 
COMBINATION 
OF GREAT 
ARTISTIC 
FORCES 
AMERICA 
HAS EVER 
KNOWN 


TWO PRE-EMI- 
NENT ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN ONE 


GIVING JOINT 
PERFORMANCES 
OF STANDARD 
GRAND OPERAS, 
NOVELTIES, 
MIMO-DRAMATIC 
AND MIMO- 
CHOREGRAPHIC 
OPERAS (an art- 


form new to Amer- 
ica) 

NEW BALLETS and 
DIVERTISSEMENTS 


——? 70 
——— 60 


CORPS ra 
BALLET OF 40 





THE ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS 
MADE IN THE FIVE SEASONS 
AT THE BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
THE CREATIONS OF JOSEPH 
URBAN AND PIETRO STROPA, 
WITH ADDED WORKS BY 
BAKST, ANISFELD, ROTHEN- 
STEIN AND DUBINSKY. 


“THE DUMB GIRL OF PORTICI” (Auber) elaborately 
revived in conformity with the modern art-form of 
MIMO-DRAMATIC OPERA. 

“‘L’AMORE DEI TRE RE” (‘ ‘The Love of Three Kings) 
(Montemezzi) Followed by ““ORFEO” (“ELYSIAN 
FIELDS”) (Gluck) with Mlle. Pavlowa, ballet, 
chorus and principals. 

“MADAM BUTTERFLY” (Puccini) followed by “SNOW 
FLAKES” from Tschaikovsky’s “Nut Cracker’ Bal- 
let with Mlle. Pavlowa, ballet and chorus. 

“FAUST” (Gounod) including ‘ “WALPURGIS NIGHT” 
with Mlle. Pavlowa and ballet. 

“RIGOLETTO” (Verdi) followed by a SUITE OF 
SPANISH DANCES (Massenet) with Mlle. Pavlowa 
and ballet. 

“CARMEN” (Bizet) including its COMPLETE ORIG- 
INAL BALLET, elaborated with a series of 
SPANISH DANCES (Bizet) as presented at the 
Grand Opera in Paris and Imperial Opera in Petro- 
grad with Mlle. Pavlowa and Ballet Russe. 

“TOSCA” (Puccini) followed by the complete ballet of 
— AND JULIET,” with Mlle. Pavlowa and 

allet. 

“OTELLO” (Verdi) with Divertissements by Mlle. 
Pavlowa and Ballet. 

“GIOCONDA” (Ponchielli) including ‘““‘The Dance of the 
Hours” and COMPLETE BALLET, with Mlle. 
Pavlowa and ballet. 

“PAGLIACCI” (Leoncavallo) followed by ““COPPELIA”’ 
in two acts (Delibes) with Mlle. Pavlowa and ballet. 

“THE SECRET OF SUZANNE” (Wolf-Ferrari) followed 
by “RAYMONDA”’ in two acts (Glazounoff) with 
Mile. Pavlowa and ballet. 

“THE ENCHANTED GARDEN,” the new mimo-chore- 
graphic grand opera by loosf Holbrooke, cast includ- 
ing Mlle. Pavlowa, ballet, chorus and stars of the 
Boston Opera Company. 


CHICAGO—AUDITORIUM 


OCT. 4 
Beginning MON. OCT. | 

LOUISVILLE—SHUBERT 
3 Beginning Triurs. OCT, 14 


DETROIT—LYCEUM 
Beginning MON. OCT, 18 
TORONTO—ARENA 
4 beginning Trurs. OCT, 21 
NEW YORK—LEXINGTON THEATRE 
16 Beginning Mon. OCT, 25 


PHILADELPHIA—METROPOLITAN 


NOV. 8 





Performances 
Beginning MON. 
SAINT LOUIS—ODEON 


Performances 


Performances 


Beginning MON. 


BOSTON—OPERA HOUSE 


24 Performances 
Beginning MON. 


NOV. 15 





MLLE. ANNA 


AVLOWA 


AND HER 


IMPERIAL BALLET RUSSE 
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BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER: ALTRUIST 


‘‘ She Lived for Others’’ Expresses the Ideals of Noted Piano Pedagog, Whose Passingue Is Deeply 
Mourned by Musicians—‘‘ A Humanitarian in the Finest Sense of the Word ’’—Her Foster- 
ing of Leo Ornstein’s Gifts an Example of Her Sympathetic and Broad-Minded Encourage- 
ment of Struggling Young Artists 








By A. WALTER KRAMER 














N the recent passing of Mrs. Thomas 

Tapper, one of the most distinguished 
pianists and teachers of piano resident 
in this country, the world has lost a figure 
whose presence, modest and retiring as 
she chose it to be, was one of commanda- 
ing significance. It was with a shock that 
the news of her death was learned in 
New York last week. Those who knew 
her—and all who knew her loved her and 
treasured her friendship—believed her to 
be at her summer home at Blue Hill, 
Me., where it was her custom to go 
each year at the close of her season’s 
duties. 

It was during the second week of Au- 
gust that she came down from Blue Hill 
to Boston to consult her physician. She 
was not in good health and she wished to 
be under her physician’s care while re- 
gaining her strength. It was her inten- 
tion to return to the country in Septem- 
ber before coming to New York for her 


winter’s work. But she failed to improve 
and her illness took an acute turn; on 
Sept. 2 she passed away. With her were 
her husband, Dr. Thomas Tapper, the 
noted writer and theorist, and her mar- 
ried daughter, Mrs. C. R. Currier. The 
funeral was held from Mrs. Currier’s 
house in Jamaica Plain, Boston, on the 
morning of Sept. 4, a simple, private 
funeral, full of cheer, quite as she would 
have wished it to be. Only two persons 
in addition to the immediate family were 
present, Franz Kneisel, the violinist, and 
Dr. Horatio Parker, the composer, two 
lifelong friends, who were fellow mem- 
bers of the musical colony during so 
many summers at Blue Hill. She is 
buried in Canton, Mass. 


* * x 


The position which Mrs. Tapper occu- 
pied in America’s music was one enjoyed 
by few. She was a distinguished per- 
former—she appeared frequently with 
the Kneisel and Olive Mead Quartets-— 
a teacher of the highest rank and the 
friend and adviser of young aspiring 
artists. Her home on Riverside Drive, 
New York, was open to those who would 
come to her to learn, to consult, to be 
helped in their careers. 


Norwegian by Birth 


Mrs. Tapper was a Norwegian; her 
maiden name was Bertha Feiring. Born 
in Christiania she was a pupil of Johann 
Svendsen in her childhood; then she stud- 
ied piano with Agathe Backer-Grondahl. 
At sixteen she entered the conservatory 
at Leipsic, where her teachers were Carl 
Reinecke, Richter, Dr. Paul and Louis 
Maas. She married Dr. Maas. After his 
death she became a piano instructor at 
the New England Conservatory in Boston 
and was later invited to join the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art, in New 
York. For the last five years, however, 
she had been teaching privately in New 
York and up to two years ago a day each 
week in Boston. An indefatigable worker, 
an enthusiast, Mrs. Tapper threw herself 
into her teaching with a zeal and a tire- 
less devotion to her pupils’ future that 
was inspiring. 

Mrs. Tapper was a humanitarian in 
the finest sense of the word. Her life 
she lived for those whom she loved. It 


was a life of sacrifice, but in sacrificing 
she found pleasure and not pain. The 
career of Leo Ornstein, whose position 
as a youth of twenty is among the ultra- 





Photo by Louis Mauae. 


“So Noble a Spirit as That of Bertha 
Feiring Tapper the World Loses with 
Profound Regret” 


modernist composers of the day, is one 
of her contributions to the music world. 


Ornstein’s Inspiration 


I can remember her telling me about 
Leo Ornstein one afternoon five years 
ago. He was then about to make his 
début as a pianist in New York. While 
we were talking a slip of a youth en- 
tered the room, pale, gaunt and extremely 
nervous. He did not play that day, but a 
month later I heard him play a program 
in a way that left no doubt in my mind 
as to his place in the piano world of the 
future. Mrs. Tapper was Leo Ornstein’s 
inspiration; with him she lived his sor- 
rows and his joys. She gave him every- 
thing that a young artist needs in his 
Sturm und Drang period and, best of all, 
she always held high the torch of the 
ideal for him, pointing the way to the 
bigger and nobler things in life as well 
as in the more limited sphere of musical 
art. 

When in the spring of 1914 young 
Ornstein shocked musical London with 
his so-called futurist piano pieces I won- 
dered what Mrs. Tapper would think of 
this development. Upon Ornstein’s re- 
turn to America I was invited to hear 
him play some of his pieces at one of her 
Saturday afternoons, when her artist 
pupils played the works of the masters, 
classic and modern, for an audience of 
invited guests. I was unable to go that 
day, and did not hear him play them until 
one evening last fall. Mrs. Tapper had 
asked one of her advanced pupils, a 
young woman of fine intellectual quali- 
fications, and myself to dinner at her 
home, with Mr. Ornstein. He played 
many of his works, the “Dwarf” Suite, 
his Impressions of Notre Dame, the 
Thames, etc., and his Burlesques. He 
argued his case; we listened. Then Mrs. 
Tapper championed his cause and told 


us how he had come to her, all trembling 
the day after he had written his first 
“futurist” piece. She had not liked it, but 
she grew to find much in it as she became 
better acquainted with it and with the 
spirit back of its creation. 


Breadth of Perception 


The breadth of her perception is here 
seen. Trained in Leipsic under the strict- 
est of German masters, brought up to be- 
lieve that consecutive fifths were well-nigh 
punishable with death, she was able after 
some thirty or forty years in music to ad- 
just her musical understanding to the 
ultra-modern utterance of a young icon- 
oclast. And she came to know this Orn- 
stein music so well, so intimately, that 
she prepared him in his own music for 
the series of engaging recitals which he 
gave in New York last winter! 

* * o* 

She made many visits to Vienna to 
work with Leschetizky, of whom _ she 
spoke always with reverence. and was one 
of the few who not only studied with 
him, but was permitted to observe his 
giving of lessons for entire mornings. 
As an editor she is responsible for the 
two fine volumes of the piano composi- 
tions of Edvard Grieg (with whom she 
enjoyed a friendship of many years), 
published in The Musicians’ Library, and 
a volume of piano works of various Scan- 
dinavian composers. She contributed 
articles on piano teaching and interpre- 
tation to current educational periodicals. 


Hid Her Creative Talent 


Few know anything about her as a 
composer. Not until last fall, on the 
evening of which I have spoken above, 
did I have any idea that she was strongly 
imbued with the creative instinct. It was 
while we were sitting at dinner dis- 
cussing modern trends, the proposed abo- 
lition by some composers of bar-lines, 
that she rose from the table, went to her 
piano, and began to play. What she 
played was a most individual, expressive 
piece—a Prelude in A Minor—in which 
there was a definite rhythm without any 
established measure being set up. Turn- 
ing to us she said: “That’s not bad for a 
little Norwegian. girl, aged ten, who had 
never taken a lesson in harmony, is it?” 
We all agreed that it was splendid. But 
she had not played it for us to show us 
her gifts as a composer; simply to point 
out the possibility of working without 
bar-lines had she done it. We talked of 
composition; she was very modest. I know 
that she composed much and that she 
destroyed it, never wishing to have her 
music appear in print. She actually 
thought in tone, quite as most persons 
think in words. Impressions were inter- 
preted by her in tone, often without her 
expressing them even in a sound. Her 
formidable intellect was with her to the 
end. The day before her passing she 
spoke to her husband, Dr. Tapper, of all 
her friends, giving him messages for 
them and detailed instructions in regard 
to the disposition of her affairs. 

So noble a spirit as that of Bertha Feir- 
ing Tapper the world loses with profound 
regret. The sympathy which her person- 
ality gave out to the struggling artist, 
the generosity which she bestowed on 
countless young men and women—they 
were not ordinary, they verged upon the 
sublime. 

And so she lived, for others, never for 
herself. Her services were not to be pur- 
chased by idlers of the piano. Talent she 





taught without remuneration always. 
But she expected from these pupils work 
in a measure similar to that which she 
did herself. Serious worth shé consid- 
ered as equivalent for remuneration. A 
Mozart Sonata, a Bach Prelude, a 
Brahms Intermezzo (she was a devoted 
Brahmsite), a Beethoven Sonata, a Wag- 
ner opera, a Debussy mezzo-tint, an Al- 
beniz ““Féte de Dieu,” a Schonberg Klav- 
ierstuck—all these had their niche of ap- 
preciation in her broad musical intellect. 
She was a true woman—a real artist. 
Her achievement, though not blared in 
trumpets, stands out distinctly in Amer- 
ican musical annals as one of real dig- 
nity, of splendid sincerity, always guided 
by a deep and penetrating _ spiritual 
vision. 


AMERICANS WIN OPERATIC 
SUCCESS BELOW EQUATOR 


Regina Vicarino and Lillian Eubank as 
Favorites of Colombia’s Public 
with Mancini Forces 


BoGota, CoLoMBIA, Aug. 27.—It is not 
often that an American singer can boast 
of genuine successes in that remote re- 
gion, South America. Probably never 
before has there been a company in 
which two American girls, singing lead- 
ing réles, have endeared themselves to 
the music loving populations of Colombia 
and Venezuela. The organization re- 
ferred to is the Mancini Opera Company. 

Regina Vicarino has been the leading 
soprano with the Mancini company since 
it left New York on Feb. 24, and has 
won phenomenal success in every one of 
the countries visited, the papers espe- 
cially in Caracas and Bogota, have been 
lavish in their praise of the work of this 
fine artist. In Bogota she has had her 
greatest successes in “La Traviata,” of 
which she makes a real creation; “Rigo- 
letto,” “La Boheme” and “Mignon,” in 
which she sings the role of Filina. 

The success of Lillian Eubank, the 
leading mezzo-soprano of the company, 
has also been remarkable, the more so as 
this is Miss Eubank’s first visit to Latin 
America, and her first experience of the 
emotional Italian and Spanish audiences. 
Her beautiful voice has been admired in 
several roles, but probably the one in 
which she has gained the most admirers 
is that of the Egyptian princess in 
“Aida.” 

The fact that the Mancini Opera Com- 
pany has been on its successful way for 
five months is a significant one in itself, 
and shows what co-operation and proper 
management can do, even in times of 
war. The company as a whole is excel- 
lent, and. though it does not boast of 
any Titta Ruffos at $3,000 a perform- 
ance, it has some very good artists, and 
some truly beautiful voices. It is largely 
due to the fact that there are no ex- 
orbitant salaries like the above-men- 
tioned that the Mancini company has 
been able to pay artists, chorus and bal- 
let for five months consecutively. 

The company has engagements booked 
for Medellin, the second city ‘of Colom- 
bia, and Barranquilla, the largest sea- 
port and a city of 80,000 inhabitants. 
From there the company will probably 
embark for Panama, where a season is 
being arranged, en route to the United 
States. 





Harvey W. Wiley on Our Musical Inde- 
pendence 


“We will not very much longer depend 
upon foreigners for our great songs and 
our great operas,” writes Harvey W. 
Wiley, the “pure food expert,” in The 
Biude. “The leaven of music is at work 
upon the dough of humanity, and it will 
bear fruit in the form of the finished loaf 
at no distant date.” 


Paul Graener, formerly director of the 
Salzburg Mozarteum, has been made one 
of the musical directors of the Hallé 
Municipal Theater. 











i ’ 
New Studio Address 
260 West 57th Street, 
THE RUTLAND, 
a 


OSCAR SAENGER 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON OCTOBER 1 


Teacher of Singing Pupils taught from the beginning to the final 





Address: L. LILLY, Secretary, 6 East 81st St., New York. 


preparation for the concert or operatic stage. 


Tel. 687 Lenox 
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INAUGURATE UPLIFT 
OF “MOVIE” MUSIC 


Method of Movement Shown in 
Advance Presentation of “‘Peer 
Gynt”’ Film 


Many persons prominent in New York 
musical circles were in the large audi- 
ence which assembled at the Broadway 
Theater on Thursday morning, Sept. 17, 
at the invitation of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
and the Morosco Photoplay ‘Company. 
The throng had gathered to witness the 
advance showing of the “Peer Gynt” film, 
with the musical setting arranged by 
George W. Beynon, who conducted the 


orchestra. One of the spectators was 
Cyril Maude, the English actor, who 
played the title réle in the picture. 

This is not the first feature film pro- 
vided with a musical accompaniment. 
Thus, the importance of the occasion lay 
in the fact that it marked the inaugural 
of a definite movement for the musical 
uplift of the “movies,” begun by Mr. 
Beynon and three leading film com- 
panies, supplemented with the resources 
of the Schirmer house. 

The results of the enterprise of Mr. 
Beynon and his associates are to be 
gauged not from the standpoint of the 
“high-brow” musician, but from that of 
the regular “movie” patrons, who are 
the ones to be uplifted by this admixture 
of good music with the pictures. Thus 
one may overlook the plaint of one 
devout lover of Grieg (the Grieg music 
figures largely in the “Peer Gynt” set- 
ting) that the picture only spoiled the 
music for him. Instead, one may con- 
clude, from this showing of the film, that 
the campaign thus inaugurated will be 
successful in subconsciously giving the 
“movie” audiences a taste for good music 
such as the Grieg excerpts and _ the 
Tschaikowsky “Pilgrim’s Song” which 
are used with this picture. 

The music is, on the whole, well 
chosen and correctly synchronized with 
the picture. Also the system of labelling 
the characters with certain melodies is 
effective, particularly in the use of 
“Solveig’s Song” to denote the nature of 
Solveig. 

One or two instances, however, call for 
constructive criticism. Mr. Beynon an- 
nounced in a MusIcAL AMERICA inter- 
view that his aim was not to catch each 
detail in the story, but to mirror the 
broad sweep of the action and to 
heighten the atmosphere. However, one 
felt that the Southern melodies were 
used somewhat too indiscriminately in 
the plantation scene, especially in the 
incident of the duel. When the girl who 
is the cause of the duel rushes on and 
finds her suitor dead at the hands of 
Peer, the orchestra is gaily playing 
“Dixie.” If the effect of the music is to 
be kept subconscious, why introduce at 
this crisis a tune which makes audiences 
applaud whenever it is heard? Much 
better to use, “Old Kentucky Home” 
with altered harmonies, of which there 





is just a suggestion as Peer relates the 
incident later. 

The artistic singing of William 
Stickles’s melodious setting of “Annabel 
Lee,” by Alice Louise Mertens, the popu- 
lar contralto, drew forth loud applause. 
Here again, however, the subconscious 
effect would have been better if only one 
stanza had been used, making the song 
merely incidental and not an applause- 
compelling incident. K. S. C. 





MUSIC AT BANKERS’ CONCLAVE 





Kathleen Howard and Clarence Whitehill 
Sing at Seattle Convention 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 11.—Music has 
played a prominent part in the entertain- 
ment of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, holding its annual convention in 
Seattle this week. Two thousand bank- 
ers with their families attended the 
Carnival at the Hippodrome, Sept. 7. 
The music for the evening was given by 
the Amphion Society, Claude Madden, 
director; Theodore Karl Johnston, Mrs. 
Romayn B. Jansen, Hiram H. Tuttle, 
Mrs. George F. Russell, Mrs. S. E. Brush 
and Anna Grant Dall. Sebastian Burnett 
sang several solos. 

On Sept. 8 at the Moore Theater the 
visiting bankers were given a concert. 
The soloists were Clarence Whitehill, 
noted baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Kathleen Howard, well 
known contralto of the Century Opera 
Company. Margaret White Skill accom- 
panied both artists. A very distinguished 
and enthusiastic audience greeted the 
singers. A. M. G. 





Elected Dean of School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Sept. 9.—Harold L. 
Butler has resigned his position as head 
of the department of voice in the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, and 
has been elected dean of the School of 
Fine Arts at the University of Kansas 
in this city. An unusually strong course 
of concerts will be given here this year 
in the endeavor to spread the gospel of 
good music among the students of the 
university. 





Soloists for Boston Orchestra Season 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra an- 
nounced last week for its series of twen- 
ty-four public rehearsals and twenty-four 
concerts in Boston, the following soloists: 
Mme. Melba, Miss Farrar, Mr. Paderew- 
ski, Mr. Kreisler, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. 
Bauer, Ruth Deyo and Ernest Schelling. 
In addition to these eight, four members 
of the orchestra will appear, so that 
there will be soloists on twelve out of 
the twenty-four programs. This is about 
the usual number provided for Boston. 





Mrs. Henry Russell Arrives from Europe 


Mrs. Henry Russell, wife of the for- 
mer director of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, arrived in New York on Sept. 16 
on the French liner Chicago from Bor- 
deaux. Mrs. Russell is a singer and it 
is stated that she expects to go on a 
concert tour. 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS 
BY FRITZ KREISLER 


Violinist Announces Results of 
His Summer’s Work in Bar 
Harbor 


That Fritz Kreisler has been active 
this summer as a composer during his 
stay in Bar Harbor has been generally 
known. In response to a query as to 
what he has accomplished, the violinist 
writes as follows: 

“TI wrote or rearranged this summer 
the following pieces: 

“Rondino, from a theme by Beethoven. 
The theme in question consists of eight 
bars which occur in a very early and 
unimportant composition by Beethoven, 
now quite forgotten. The little theme 
itself is of indescribable charm and its 
rhythm is of such alluring piquancy that 
it gains by every repetition. In order to 
set this peculiarity off to advantage, I 
conceived the idea of writing a rondo 
around it, the rondo being a form of 
composition where a short theme re- 
turns obstinately in more or less ir- 
regular intervals. Rondino means little 
rondo. I have tried to keep the old 
elastic style throughout the little piece, 
and I hope I have succeeded. 

“Then follow two violin transcriptions. 
The first is of a fascinating Spanish 
dance by Granados, the Spanish com- 
poser, whose opera, ‘Goyescas,’ is to be 
performed next winter at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The second is a 
quaint posthumous mazurka by Chopin. 

“Furthermore, I have just finished the 
adaptation of two sacred Latin hymns, 
‘O Sanctissima’ and ‘O Salutaris Hostia,’ 
two old melodies of Corelli and Cou- 
perin respectively, and I have rearranged 
a beautiful Viennese folk-song, “The Old 
Refrain,” all three for my friend, John 
McCormack. 

“Some time ago a lady sent me the 
words of a cradle song which the rhythm 
of the main melody in my ‘Caprice 
Viennois’ had inspired. The words be- 
ing quaint and touching, ‘Soldier Widow 
Singing to Her Orphan,’ I, in turn, re- 
modelled the melody somewhat to suit 
the words and the result is a song called, 
‘Cradle Song, 1915.’ 

“By the way,” continues Mr. Kreisler, 
“TI shall play very much next winter sev- 
eral short compositions by Leopold 
Godowsky ; these pieces are, in their way, 
unique. Rich melodious invention, ex- 
quisite harmonization and an unusual 
treatment of the violin are their salient 
features.” 

_In addition to the music he has men- 
tioned, it is understood that Mr. Kreis- 





ler has done considerable work on the 
score of a comic opera, to which he has 
not yet given a name. 


IS ATLANTA TRULY MUSICAL ? 


Wherein Metropolitan Opera Season 
Makes Other Attractions Suffer 
[Dudley Glass In the Atlanta ‘‘Georgian’’] 


“Well, I’m glad to see in the paper 
that the Metropolitan Opera Company 
expects to come to Atlanta again next 
spring,’ remarked the Judge. “The suc- 
cess of past seasons shows just what a 
wonderfully music-loving city we have.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “But sometimes I have my 
doubts about our love for music.” 

“Didn’t we turn out and fill the Audi- 
torium even in a rotten year like the 
last?” demanded the Plain Business Man. 

“We did. I admit it,” returned the 
Professor. “Atlanta’s spirit in a case 
like that deserves all praise. But I stand 
by my belief that we are not a music- 
loving city. 

“The opera season is a big social af- 
fair, when everybody goes because every- 
body else goes. It’s one of our own en- 
terprises, and we make it a festival. 
Now, I admit that most of us enjoy it. 
We are far more capable of appreciating 
opera than six years ago. And we shall 
enjoy it more and more as the years go 








“But we put every bit of our music 
appropriation into that one week in the 
spring and nothing else has a chance. 

“Mary Garden sang a few years ago 
to a half-filled house. There was such 
a pitiful advance sale for Sembrich’s con- 
cert that she suddenly contracted sore 
throat and canceled her engagement. 
The Aborn Opera Company drew such 
poor houses that it cut Atlanta out of 
its route, and the San Carlo company, 
which sang three performances two or 
three years ago, has never come back. 
But it is booked for a tour through Nash- 
ville, Birmingham and other Southern 
cities. 

“We must admit that the Metropolitan 
is far above anything else. But should 
we forget all other music simply because 
we have that feast once a year? 

“Our reputation is shutting us out of 
much good music besides opera. Other 
cities have the opportunity of hearing 
Kreisler and other great violinists; there 
are famous pianists and concert singers 
booked for our neighbors. But no organ- 
ization dares bring any of the famous 
soloists to Atlanta, for they fear a loss— 
and they would most certainly have it. 

“The live men who bring the Metropol- 
itan every year might experiment with 
another attraction or so, put the price 
well down, as they can afford with a big 
house like the Auditorium, and _ see 
whether or not John McCormack or 
Mme. Fremstad could draw a crowd.” 
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Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 


Announces the exclusive direction of the follow- 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE, Pianist 
JEAN VERD, Pianist 
GASTON DETHIER, Organist and Pianist 
EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 
ARTUR ARGIEWICZ, Violinist 
SASCHA JACOBSEN, Violinist 
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WANTED WHITEHILL TO BE A LAWYER 





“Jinks” 





It Was with Misgivings that Noted Baritone’s Parents Allowed 
Him to Study Voice—How He Substituted a Song for an 
Essay at His School Commencement — The Clarence White- 
hill of To-Day, and His Impressions of the Bohemian 








¢¢ A ND the farmer preferred my song 

to the other boys’ essays,” con- 
cluded Clarence Whitehill, smiling at the 
reminiscence. ‘He told me so.” The 


deep-chested American baritone was re- 
lating to a MusicAL AMERICA man the 
events connected with his graduation. 
Each outgoing hopeful was required, by 
the educational laws which govern thriv- 
ing little communities, to write and pre- 
sent an original essay at commencement 
time. 

But, when it developed that young 
Whitehill had “a voice,” he was enjoined 
to give of it rather than of his views 
upon one of those topics embodied in the 
local school’s curriculum. He sang 
something ending with the word “low,” 
and the music, adhering to a naive and 
uncomplicated “program,” ended very 
low also. From the estimate of one rus- 
tic auditor, quoted above by Mr. White- 
hill, we are bound to infer that his offer- 
ing proved most effective in leavening 
the rest of the program. 


Then and Now 


How these respectable folk would have 
opened their eyes and (figuratively) 
their ears, one feels, had they known 
that this earnest boy with the strong 
voice was later to sing in the capitals of 
the world; to be applauded eagerly by 
the most enlightened gatherings of music- 
lovers; to be enrolled among the most 
honored names in American interpreta- 
tive art! 

“My parents wanted me to become a 
lawyer,” continued the baritone, sprawl- 
ing lazily on his divan and emitting 
clouds of smoke. “I didn’t feel keen 
about the law; in fact, the idea of be- 
coming a legal light appealed to me very 
little. Not without misgivings my par- 
ents permitted me to study voice. Mine 
was of heavy quality, a fact which may 
have induced those interested in me to 
plan a legal career. I worked hard; that 
I came out among the successful artists 
is perhaps traceable to the law which 
declares that the fittest shall survive.” 

Mr. Whitehill had just returned from 
the Bohemian “Jinks,” or annual grove 
music-play given by this famous San 
Francisco club at its forest home in 
Sonoma County, California. In_ this 
year’s play, written by Frank Pixley 
and Edward Faber Schneider, the title 
role, Apollo, was enacted by Mr. White- 
hill. “I brought away one rather un- 


LESLIE 
HODGSON 


‘‘A pianist of the highest 
ability. *** A most 
excellent teacher.”’ 

—Teresa Carreno 


Recitals now booking 
for 1915-16 


Will resume teaching 
September 13 


Applications by mail or 
personally to 
212 West 59th Street 
New York City 


pleasant souvenir in the shape of a 
cold,” remarked the latter. “The event 
took-place at night, and, as you probably 
know, it gets cool after sundown on the 
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Clarence Whitehill, the Noted American 
Baritone 


Coast. My costume was scanty enough, 
too, so that I succumbed to the combina- 
tion. 

“These music dramas are exceedingly 
impressive. Imagine a great grove of 
ancient redwood trees, many of which 
are 4000 years old and attain a girth of 
eight or nine feet, a grove cunningly 
lighted and provided with seats hewn 
from logs of these same mammoths. 
The production was exceptionally fine. 


Spirit of Fellowship 


“What I find especially attractive 
about these ‘Jinks’ is the unique atmo- 
sphere of good-fellowship and democracy 
which one feels immediately. Everyone 
is known and called by his front name, 
gray-haired men and youths hailing each 
other familiarly and putting aside all 
formality. My part was rather difficult, 
as it called for a good deal of declama- 
tion. I want to mention particularly the 
work of Richard M. Hotaling, who en- 
acted Maleficus, the Spirit of Evil. I 
have never witnessed such splendid act- 
ing by an amateur. So saturnine and 
malevolent did he appear in his fantastic 
garb that one child, the son of the man 
who tends to the grove, whimpered 
throughout the performance. 

“Here is something interesting which 
I am to participate in this season.” The 
artist picked up the score of Mahler’s 
colossal Eighth Symphony. “Stokowski 
is going to do it with his orchestra in 
Philadelphia. I have not studied it thor- 
oughly yet, but, so far as I can see, it 
seems to be a great piece of work. Ex- 
tremely difficult, however. 


As to the Baritone Controversy 


“T have been following with interest 
that controversy as to who is the great- 
est baritone which enthusiasts have been 
carrying on in your columns. I don’t 
care to be drawn into it, as my opinions 
probably would clash with theirs. Bat- 
tistini, however, is a very great bari- 
tone, although he, like the others, is in- 
secure in his lower register. Scotti is 


a very great baritone; his voice has the 
true timbre. Yes, his vitality is very 
remarkable. I think he attains it by 
dieting. David Bispham, our great 
baritone, is another man whose strength 
and vitality are wonderful. He, I be- 
lieve, conserves both by the aid of gym- 
nastics. If I remember correctly, his 
dumb-bells used to weigh forty pounds 
apiece. They are both very great artists; 
when I attain Mr. Bispham’s age I only 
hope that I shall be able to sing as he 
does to-day.” B. R. 


PERFECTS HER ‘“‘ JOAN’ OF ARC” 








Mme. Sundelius Confers with Conductor 
Koemmenich at Sunapee 


While in active consultation over the 
musical intricacies of the rdle Joan, 
which Mme. Marie Sundelius is to create 
in the first performance given in this 
country by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety of Bossi’s “Joan of Arc,” the young 
singer was a recent guest at the camp 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Koemmenich, at 
Sunapee Lake, N. H. 

While at Sunapee, Mme. Sundelius, 
assisted by Mr. Koemmenich, sang a 
program at the home of Mrs. Hopkins, 
a well known resident of the charming 
summer colony there assembled. The 
program included an aria from “Louise,” 
three lieder, four songs in English, in- 
cluding “Was It in June,” by Mr. 
Koemmenich, and a group of Scandi- 
navian songs. 

Mme. Sundelius has already com- 
menced her season, with an appearance 
in private recital at the home of Henry 
C. Frick at Prides Crossing, Mass., 
where she scored her usual success. 
Coming appearances include the Worces- 
ter Festival, followed by an appearance 
in recital at Woolsley Hall, New Haven, 
and then a short Western tour, opening 
in Chicago with a recital, Oct. 24. 








Victor Herbert to Conduct Concert 
Series at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Victor Herbert will leave New York 
some time in the latter part of October 
for the Pacific Coast, to conduct a series 
of popular concerts at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, un- 
der the direction of Will Greenbaum. 
Mr. Herbert, as “guest” conductor, will 
have an orchestra made up of the pick of 
the musicians now playing at the Ex- 
position, and his programs will be ar- 
ranged on the plan of those that have 
been so popular at his concerts in New 
York and at Willow Grove Park, near 


Philadelphia. While on the coast Mr. 
Herbert’s activities in concert-giving 


will be extended to Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Seattle, with other cities to be 
visited as time permits. It is expected 
that Mr. Herbert’s appearance in Cali- 
fornia this season will be preliminary 
to a long Western tour with his own 
orchestra next year, under Mr. Green- 
baum’s management. 


How to Popularize Folk-Songs 


Take folk-songs, score them boldly, and 
give them to music hall singers with 
voices and personality, some cheek and 
no platform manners, advises the Lon- 
don Times. Then put them into the 
music halls, and the result ought to be 
worth all the publications and lectures 
of the Folk-Song Society put together. 


NEW GALLO ARTISTS 
HEARD IN PROVIDENCE 


Some of San Carlo Singers Make 
First Appearances in 
America 





PROVIDENCE, Sept. 16—A week of 
grand opera was inaugurated at the 
Providence Opera Monday night by the 
San Carlo Opera Company, Fortune 
Gallo, managing director, and the com- 
pany deepened the good impression made 
by the same organization last year, as 
the company has doubled its former 
strength. At the opening night “Rigo- 
letto” was given with an excellent cast. 
A feature of the performance was the 
splendid singing of the coloratura, Mme. 
Maria Fara in he roéle of Gilda. She 
landed in this country but a week ago 
and this was her first appearance in 
America. She possesses a remarkable 
voice of wide range, but owing to ner- 
vousness and her new surroundings was 
hardly able to do herself justice. The 
remainder of the répertoire included 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ “I Pagliacci,” 
“Faust,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Aida,” “La Traviata,” “Martha” and 
“Carmen.” The cast for the several 
operas included Mme. Edvige Vac- 
cari, - Alessandro Modesti, Natale Cervi, 
Mary Kaestner, Manuel Salazar, the 
Spanish tenor, who was heard here for 
the first time in America; Sophie 
Charlebois, lyric soprano, a San Fran- 
cisco girl; Giuseppe Ballastini, Alfredo 
Graziani, Anna Hoose, Carvena Zawner 
and Agnes Scott Longan, an American 
soprano from St. Louis. 

The chorus was small but well drilled 
and sang with much spirit, while the 
orchestra, also small, did creditable work 
under the direction of Signor Angelini 
and Eulgenzio Guerrini, both of whom 
directed without a score and brought out 
telling effects from their small band. 

The Boston Symphonic Ensemble, 
which includes a group of players from 
the Boston Symphony, opened a week’s 
engagement at Keith’s vaudeville theater 
on Monday. The personnel of the en- 
semble is: Daniel Kuntz, conductor; 
Julius Theodorwicz and Karl Rissland, 
first violins; H. A. Saurlet, second vio- 
lin; Hans Werner, viola; Rudolph Nagel, 
‘cello; Gustav Gerhardt, bass: Charles 
De Mailley, flute, and Carl Deis, piano. 
The offerings for the week constitute an 
extensive répertoire of standard num- 
bers, and the excellent playing of the 
organization was highly appreciated by 
the large audience. G. F. H. 


Maria Claessens Opens Her Season in 
Montreal 


Mme. Maria Claessens, the contralto, 
opened her season on Monday, Sept. 13, 
when she sang with success at a concert 
in the Arena in Montreal, Canada, under 
the auspices of Colonel Meighen, by ar- 
rangement with the Booking & Promot- 
ing Corporat:on of New York, and C. 0. 
La Montagne of Montreal. Mme. 
Claessens went to Canada from her 
country home in Medway, Mass. 








Thought Units for 


Mental Development 
In Piano Playing 


You can find material which will compel you to think 
SCALES and CHORDS in Concentration and Keyboard 


Facility also Concentration and Technic by Louis Stillman. 





Teachers’ Meetings and Talks on Prac- 
tical Pedagogy held at Regular Intervals 
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“THE 








HEAR CLUB” 


Teaching a Student to ieaseibes hi Ear the Various Parts of 
Which a Piece Is Composed—Removing the False Idea That 
It is Not Necessary for Piano Students to Hear as Accurately 
as the Violinist or Singer __ 


(Resend Article) 


a f 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








E have already considered the unfor- 

tunate fact that many piano stu- 
dents—and teachers also—fail to rec- 
ognize by sound the various parts of 
which the piece is composed, such as the 
tonality, the melody, harmony, chord- 
construction, imitation, counterpoint and 
so on. This is a drawback to intelligent 
performance and efficient memorizing. 
It not only hampers rapid advancement 
in the study of music, but also true en- 
joyment in listening to music. When at- 
tending a concert, some composition 
may be played which especially strikes 
the students’ fancy. They hear it in a 
sort of sentimental trance, with no 
thought of the actual arrangement of 


notes and intervals, of melody and har- 
mony. Afterward they cannot even hum 
the melody, much less pick it out on the 
piano. 

These are the people who are never 
quite sure whether the encore is only 
the repetition of the solo which has just 
captivated the audience, or whether it 
is a different selection altogether. These 
are the people who would like to pur- 
chase the étude or valse which a great 
pianist played at the recital they at- 
tended, but they did not recognize the 
key when it was performed, and when 
the printed copy is put before them they 
do not recognize in it the piece they are 
looking for. For they cannot tell how 
the piece should look on paper. 

This statement is no exaggeration; it 
can be verified every day in the week. 
Piano students are not the only offenders 


either. Teachers of the instrument do 
the same. 

This great lack in the training of 
piano students should be _ remedied. 
Large music schools in the various music 
centers give class instruction in analysis 
and ear training and such classes are 
of great benefit to the student’s equip- 
ment. The handicap is felt most keenly 
in small cities and towns, where little 
music is to be heard. This does not 
mean that people cannot learn to hear 
accurately in small places, for keen tone 
sense can be cultivated in the merest 
hamlet. It means only that, where the 
student hears much good music, the crit- 
ical faculty is quickened, and a certain 
discrimination of tone quality and the 
arrangement of intervals is almost un- 
consciously developed. The fact remains 
that the foundational teacher has it in 
his power to awaken and train a sense 
of correct hearing in his pupils, and to 
him we should look for a new generation 
of piano players with musical ears. 

Teachers and students from _ small 
places, who go away from home during 
the summer to gain new ideas by taking 
a course of instruction in a large city, 
will probably encounter such classes in 
musical analysis as I have indicated, 
which should be included in every course 
of musical instruction. Pupils can gain 
the full benefit of the class only when 
able to hear! 

In a former article we spoke of the 
teacher of such a elass, who found that, 
instead of beginning with a Beethoven 
sonata, he must start his class work with 
a drill in single tones. 

Let us briefly follow his work, and 
see how he trains his pupils to hear. 
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After the drill in single tones he takes 
whole and half steps, which are played 
in the middle octave. Then the major 
and minor thirds are explained. With 
whole and half intervals, large and small 
thirds, a beginning in hearing is made. 
Students who have never before thought 
how such intervals would sound when 
heard outside of a piece are made to 
listen to them over and over again, un- 
til the sounds have been ground into 
their minds. 

Three lessons were spent with this 
class in practice of single tones, inter- 
vals and the four kinds of triads. These 
were all played, sung and written down. 
The writing caused much amusement; it 
was a sort of musical guessing game at 
first, but later, as hearing grew more 
accurate, better results were obtained. 

At the fourth meeting of the class, 
after the usual drill of single sound and 
intervals, little melodies were played, 
listened to and written down by sound. 
These bits of melody are extremely sim- 
ple, sometimes consisting of only a few 
notes, but they seem difficult to those 
who have never tried to locate sounds 
before. However, the class did not do 
badly, and there was constant improve- 
ment in the ability to hear. 

The great part played by the cadence 
had been dwelt upon from the first and 
the necessity for recognizing in its re- 
currence the breathing places in music, 
the points of repose, which arrest the 
general onward, progressive character 
of a composition. The class learned to 
recognize the various forms of the 
cadence, and found how they punctuated 
the text of the musical language. 

After this elementary training in the 
art of listening and distinguishing tones, 
and writing them down from dictation, 
the two methods of musical construc- 


tion were considered; namely, thematic 
and lyric, the first developed from one 
or more germs or texts, the other con- 
sisting of a flowing melody, singing it- 
self like a song. Many illustrations of 
both divisions were played. 

A Beethoven First Movement could 
now be considered. The selection chosen 
happened to be Op. 2, No. 1, in which 
the three subjects are so clearly set 
forth. Another first movement was 
from Op. 14, No. 2, that charming duet 
between two lovers. The class was now 
able to recognize the various themes, 
their repetition and working out. 

After this the class took up variations, 
the illustrations included several from 
Beethoven’s sonatas, his Andante Favori 
and the set in C minor; Haydn’s Theme 
and Variations in F minor; Rameau in 
A minor, Mozart in same key, and the 
Brahms Variations on the Handel theme. 

The subject of imitation and fugue 
forms was illustrated from Bach. 

Chopin and Schumann were freely 
drawn upon. As the class improved in 
hearing and perception, more cdmplicated 
forms of composition could be brought 
up for analysis. The subject is endless 
in its possibilities. It is only the be- 
ginning that seems to be difficult, for 
the reason that piano students do not 
think it necessary to hear as accurately 
as the violinist or the singer. If stu- 
dents of the piano could be aroused to 
realize that they must learn to hear, it 
would go a long way toward making 
them better musicians. There should 
be a HEAR CLUB established by every 
teacher. If his time is too largely filled 
to admit of his undertaking it, then he 
should see to it that his pupils study 
hearing and musical analysis under a 
separate teacher. 


(All rights reserved.) 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Thomas Beecham Has New Tenor “Find” for His Autumn Opera Season in London—Louise Kirkby- 
Lunn the Latest Recruit to “Two-a-Day” Stage in England—German Singer Finds Austrian 
Soldiers More Responsive as Listeners than Germans—Conditions in Russia’s Music World 
Do Not Reflect Military Reverses—Sir Charles Stanford Takes “The Critic’’ Seriously in 
His New Opera—German Trio, Unwilling to Dispense with Arensky Work, Germanizes 























NCE more the name of Beecham is 
to be stamped on an opera season 
in London. Thomas Beecham cannot 
keep out of opera for long at a time. 
The third annual Russian season he and 
his father were to have sponsored at 
Drury Lane did not materialize this sum- 
mer because of the war, but he is to 
be the responsible head of the season 
of opera in English that is to open at 
the Shaftesbury Theater, London, the 
first week of October. 

This season will be a development of 
the extraordinarily successful season at 
absurdly low prices which Robert Court- 
neidge carried on at the same theater 
last spring, and he remains as stage 
manager for Mr. Beecham. Among the 
singers engaged is Jeanne Brola, the 
Polish dramatic soprano, of the earlier 
days of the Chicago-Philadelphia com- 
pany. A new Irish tenor named O’Brien 
is considered a “find” of great price. 
When the war broke out he was study- 
ing in Milan, whither he had journeyed 
on the strength of a prize won at a Feis 
Cevil in Ireland. His voice is said to 
be of purest tenor quality, while the 
groundlings are expected to be profound- 
ly impressed by his high C’s. 

While Mr. Beecham will be the gen- 
eral musical director, most of the con- 
ducting will be done by Percy Pitt and 
Hamish MacCunn, with Landon Ronald 
as a special “Carmen” conductor. The 
répertoire for the trial six weeks will 
consist of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust,” 
“Tosca,” “La Bohéme,”’ “Madama But- 
terfly,’ “The Magic Flute,” “Figaro,” 
“Carmen” and “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 
If the patronage is satisfactory the sea- 
son will be extended. 

+ * * 

LSA VON WOLZOGEN, who comes 
of a family conspicuous in Ger- 
many’s literary world and has herself 
gained some distinction as a singer of 
folk-songs, has been singing to wounded 
soldiers in German and Austrian hos- 
pitals. The experience has brought home 
to her more clearly than ever the fact 
that it is simple songs, with an essen- 
tially human appeal, that stand the test 

of necessity. 

“In the hospitals the plain folk melo- 
dies are received with the sincerest de- 
light,” she reports. “What does the 
average soldier care about Brahms, 
Wagner or Strauss? The poor fellows 
simply like to listen to something which 
may soothe their hearts and make them 
forget for the time being their pains, 
bodily as well as mental. It would be 
decidedly wrong to devote those precious 
moments to any attempt at educating 
the musical tastes of the invalids.” 

Frau von Wolzogen has found a 
marked difference between the German 
and the Austrian soldiers in their re- 
sponsiveness to music. “Although the 
Germans professed to like my songs well 
enough, they never allowed it to be seen 
that it aroused any emotions in them. 
‘We are soldiers,’ they reasoned, ‘and 
no show of sentimentality would befit 
us.’ Still I noticed that sentimental dit- 
ties made the strongest impression on 
them and often moved them to join in 
the chorus. When I sang to the Aus- 
trians, they clustered around me in little 
groups of three or four, with arms en- 
twined, and yodelled or hummed an ac- 
companiment without words.” 

” * * 
ATEST of the stars of the legitimate 
opera stage to accept a “two-a-day” 
contract, Louise Kirkby-Lunn, who is 
easily the foremost of the English con- 


traltos who have sought their laurels 
principally on the opera stage, is now 
filling a month’s engagement at the 
Coliseum in London. 

Since Mme. Albani startled her public 
a few years ago by signing a contract to 








issued, protesting against the use of 
modern German music in Russia while 
war lasts, Siloti says: “I have never 
written such a thing. What I did write 
was entirely another affair. I wrote to 
Mengelberg (the eminent Dutch conduc- 
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An American Violinist in Switzerland 


The photograph herewith presented was received in New York last week from Eddy 
Brown, the American violinist, who has been earning golden opinions among European critics 


during the last few years. 


The picture was taken in Switzerland in August and shows 


Mr. Brown (in the center) with Professor Sandow, who is a ‘cellist of prominence, and 


Mme. Sandow, who is equally well known 
appearance in his own country this season. 


do the “halls” for a season, both in Lon- 
don and the Provinces, and was followed 
by Ben Davis for a more limited engage- 
ment, the London music-hall audiences 
have steadily become more responsive to 
music of the better class. Among the 
temporary recruits of more recent sea- 
sons in London Edyth Walker and 
Maggie Teyte have been especially note- 
worthy, while this growing tendency has 
been reflected in this country in the 
vaudeville house engagements filled by 
such artists as Calvé, Donalda, Caro- 
lina White and Carl Joérn. 
* * * 


ILITARY reverses are not finding 
the reflection that might have been 
expected in the musical life of Russia. 
That this is so is evident from letters 
that have been received by friends in 
Scotland and England from one of the 
greatest of Russian pianists and a dis- 
tinguished Russian-Polish conductor. 
Alexander Siloti, who, in addition to 
his piano recitals, usually conducts a 
series of special orchestral concerts in 
Petrograd, thus wrote to a friend in 
Edinburgh a few weeks since: “Having 
no ‘grand concerts’ I have founded free 
orchestral concerts for the people. Al- 
ready I have given sixteen of these, and 
the splendid idea is to be carried out 
again in the coming season, although 
then I shall have once more the ‘grand 
concerts,’ but now at the Imperial Opera, 
not in the Salle de la Noblesse. These 
will be subscription concerts, two of 
which will be devoted to the memory of 
Scriabin, in whom Russia lost a genius.” 
Referring to the coupling of his name 
with a “manifesto” said to have been 


as a singer. Eddy Brown is to make his first 


tor), asking him to inform the leading 
German conductors that after the inci- 
dent of the Lusitania it was impossible 
for me to play again in Germany. I will 
never again appear upon the platform 
in that country. For this reason my 
début as conductor at the famous Gew- 
andhaus in Leipsic will never take place; 
nor will any German musician ever play 
again in my house, be he a Wagner 
among composers or an Anton Rubin- 
stein among pianists, an Ysaye among 
violinists, a Casals among violoncellists! 
Neither Reger nor Strauss will ever be 
played again, only Mozart, Beethoven, 
Bach, Schubert, and their like, for these 
geniuses have nothing in common with 
the Germans of to-day! Next year I 
shall play two symphonies of Beethoven 
and Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ and Funeral 
Ode.” 

Emil Mlynarski, the conductor of the 
Scottish Orchestra of Glasgow, has been 
making propaganda for British com- 
posers in Russia. His first program had 
Hamilton Harty’s “With the Wild 
Geese,” Stanford’s Fourth Irish Rhap- 
sody and Elgar’s Introduction and Al- 
legro, with Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. One of the members of the or- 
chestra on this occasion was Sergei Kus- 
sewitsky, the famous double-bass vir- 
tuoso and conductor. Of his activities on 
behalf of British composers Mlynarski 


‘wrote not long ago to Robin H. Legge: 


“Last Friday I conducted here the first 
Anglo-Russian concert, the success of 
which was great and complete. Instead 
of a program entirely English, I thought 
it better to arrange a mixed program, 
and the result was as I have stated. 


During this summer there have been or 
will be played the following works by 
English composers, in Moscow and Petro- 
grad—Elgar’s Enigma Variations, the 
Introduction and Allegro for strings, 
‘Cockaigne,” and other works; Bantock’s 
‘The Pierrot of the Minute,’ which finds 
great favor in Russia; Harty’s ‘With the 
Wild Geese’; Stanford’s Fourth Irish 
Rhapsody; Perey Grainger’s Irish Tune 
and Mock Morris; Edward German’s 
‘Henry VIII,’ and _ other orchestral 
dances. The conductors have been, be- 
sides myself, Fitelberg and Malko in 
Petrograd, and Fiedorov, conductor of 
the Imperial Opera, in Moscow. 

‘The fall of Warsaw has stopped, for 
the moment, my concert there. In Oc- 
tober I hope to be back again in my dear 
Scotland. At this moment my estate is 
in German hands, and has been bom- 
barded by them four times, so that there 
is probably little enough of it left. But 
they cannot remove the land, can they?” 

* * * 

:” his new opera, “The Critic,” a set- 

ting of the Sheriden play of that 
name, Sir Charles Stanford, it seems, 
treats his text, not in a farcical manner, 
but in all seriousness. It is, he says, 
“such a first-rate libretto that I can’t 
imagine why no one has used it before.” 
Perhaps if “The Critic” finds a reason- 
able measure of favor with the public 
its be-knighted composer may feel en- 
couraged to take “The Rivals” in hand 
for a similar purpose. “The School for 
Scandal” does not suggest itself so 
readily. 

As.an opera “The Critic” is com- 

pressed into one act, divided into two 
scenes, according to the London Daily 
Telegraph’s chronicler of musical news. 
The first act of Sheridan’s play is 
omitted, but the Puff part (that scene 
wherein Puff, Sneer and Dangle appear 
together) has been condensed into a 
spoken prologue to the grand opera. 
Danjle becomes the composer, while 
Sneer and Puff, a “practitioner in pane- 
gyric,” remain as they were. 
_ The “orchestral prelude,” as it were, 
is new in idea. As a fact, the players 
make their appearance only after the 
actual play is begun, so that the “intro- 
duction” is of the kind that would 
mightily have pleased the late Shah since 
it consists merely of the tuning of the 
instruments! For the rest, the whole 
of Sheridan’s play has been set in serious 
grand opera style, but with spoken dia- 
logue; and it is essential that Puff and 
Co. be actors, for the singers are to do 
all the singing that is necessary. There 
are a good many characters, but of these 
many may be “doubled,” and there is no 
chorus to speak of. 

This lack of a chorus is heartily ap- 
plauded by Robin H. Legge, as it quite 
jibes with his prediction that the opera 
of the future will be in one act and with- 
out chorus, for “never again,” he main- 
tains, “will there be ‘time’ for operas of 
inordinate length, and long ago the 
chorus as generally used was proved to 
be anachronistic.” 

* * * 

HE model of the monument to Ed- 
ward Grieg, designed by the Nor- 
wegian sculptor Vik, is now completed 
and ready to be translated into bronze. 
The monument is to be a gift to Grieg’s 
native city of Bergen from the German 
Consul in Bergen, Konrad Mohr, and the 
question as to where it is to stand must 
now be decided by the municipal officials. 

The sculptor has represented Grieg in 
a standing posture, leaning on his stick, 
with his left hand pushed into his coat 
at the breast. The composer is_por- 
trayed in the prime of life, the figure 
has a somewhat youthful character and 
the face, framed by the thick mane, has 
a tranquil, dreamy expression. It was 
the sculptor’s endeavor to idealize the 
figure and, consequently, he has _ re- 
frained from suggesting the peculiarly 
small appearance of Grieg in his later 
years. 

+ * * 
pPSOPLE who, bluntly speaking, always 
go to concerts in the spirit of de- 
manding their money’s worth as _ re- 
flected in the length of the program, 
have taken objection to the theory re- 
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cently promulgated by the London critic 
Robin H. Legge, that the day of the 
eternally long opera in five acts and the 
concert of two-and-a-half hours’ duration 
is past and gone forever. But Mr. 
Legge does not consider it worth while to 
discuss whether “money’s worth” means 
length without breadth or, indeed, any- 
thing else. 

Apropos, a correspendent has_ sent 
him a program which proves that even 
with our five-act-operas and two-and-a- 
half-hour concert programs we are as 
babes to our ancestors. Conditions forty 
or fifty years ago were much the same in 
this respect on both sides of the water. 
This program, which is dated February, 
1869, is that of a “grand” music festival 
at Drury Lane. It began with the over- 
ture to “La Gazza Ladra” and follows 


“Moses in Eygpt.” This was Part I 
only. 

On top of this came a “grand” ballad 
concert, the program of which contained 
no fewer than twenty-nine numbers, 
without counting some monologues, and, 
to crown all, there was a movement from 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony—“il- 
lustrated with ballet scenery and effects.” 

And there was no Red Cross in those 
far-off days for the audience! 

* * x 

OLLOWING on the heels of the in- 
genuity of band conductors in Eng- 

land in translating into English the 
names of German composers’ whose 
works seemed indispensable to their pur- 
poses comes a report from Frankfort- 
on-Main of the subterfuge resorted to by 
the members of a chamber music trio 
who insisted upon playing the grateful 


Arensky trio, whereas the concert com- 
mittee objected strongly to the appear- 
ance of a Russian name on the program 
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it with lengthy excerpts from “Athalie,” 
“The Messiah,” “The Creation,” “Eli- 
jah,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
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of a concert given for a German war 
charity. Finally this compromise was 
reached—the trio was played but the 
composer’s name appeared on the pro- 
gram as Ahrens! 

A writer in a German musical journal 
thinks it a capital idea. “Why,” he asks, 

“is it necessary for the public to know 
what the composers’ names are or where 
they are from?—if only their works find 
favor. For, as a matter of fact, it is 
only to the ‘foreign name that objection 
is made and not to the music.’ 

Hence he suggests that in future it 
would be wise in Germany to avoid odi- 
ous names and to substitute for them 
“decent names with a good German 
sound, that will mean something at the 
same time.” Here are some of his initial 
inspirations: For Bizet—Biese; for 
Auber—Ober; for Berlioz—Berlinose; for 
Debussy—Debusserl ; for Delibes—Liebe ; 
for Gounod—Gutenote; for Halévy— 
Halle; for Grétry—Gretchen; for Leon- 
cavallo—Krawall; for Sullivan—Grés- 
senwahn; for Suppé—Suppe; for Tschai- 
kowsky—Theemann. 


For the more difficult names, such as 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, a prize competition 
presents itself as the only solution of the 
problem. 

*” * * 


IENNA’S Society of the Friends of 
Music has received a legacy of 
$13,400 with which to establish a fund 
for rendering assistance to poor piano- 
teachers—the adjective applying to their 
material status, of course. Only the in- 
terest on that sum is to be touched, and 
the prospective beneficiaries are limited 
to those of the female sex. J. L. H. 





“For the Duration of the War” 


A certain English bandmaster had 
been winning much favor with the 
marches of a young German named 
Schneider, says the New York Evening 
Post. This name naturally disappeared 
from his programs when the war began, 
but still his audiences were regaled by 
bright marches, attributed to a Mr. 
Taylor. The sly conductor had simply 
translated the name “for the duration 
of the war.” What happened to him is 
not stated. 





The violin phenomenon of the day in 
Germany is the fifteen-year-old Hun- 
garian boy Duci von Kerekjarto. 
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THE STORY OF RUDOLPH GOTT 


Forces of Destruction at Work—Deification of Emotion—The Beast as Interpretive Artist— 
Emotion as Psychic Power—Nationalism in Music 
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UDOLPH, as I look back at him from 
this vantage point of time, was now 

in mid-course of the saturnalia of obscure 
adventure, objective and subjective, which 
constituted his “career.” Good and evil, 
intermingling in the single stream which 
was his life, were running at flood tide. 
Apparently he made not the least 
conscious effort to disentangle the two 
strands; it would appear that the very 


idea of discriminating between them had 
never been born within his mind. Life 
was life, synthetic, creative—why trouble 
it with analysis? Impulse, the immediate 
and sensible mode of manifestation , of 
the “Creative Spirit of the Universe”— 
this was the Eidolon of Deity to which 
Rudolph acknowledged unquestioning 
allegiance. It was his peculiar distinc- 
tion not only not to question the char- 
acter of an impulse, but apparently to 
have no knowledge that an impulse is 
capable of interrogation. His was un- 
morality in its purest essence. If he 
felt like composing, he composed; like 
sleeping, he slept; like drinking, he 
drank; like doing this or that, he did this 
or that—all without reference to times or 
seasons, or to the possibility of inducing 
his nature to accord in some measure 
with either the cosmic or the social order. 
As a natural consequence of such a 
course, he fell into conflict with both 
nature and society at every step—and in 
the end both nature and society rejected 
him. 
Good and Evil 


‘At this general period, from his 
twenty-first to his twenty-fourth year, 
Rudolph’s life, so far as outward appear- 
ances might indicate, seemed to hang 
evenly between good and evil in the bal- 
ance. Even a glance within, at the moral 
issues of his life as they stood at this 
period, might not have served to alter 
this impression. His acquiescence in de- 
structive impulses, the extent of his dis- 
sipation, was presumably not greater 
than that of many men of his age who 
overcome it and live it down, while his 
impulses toward good, in his aspiration, 
his efforts, his stupendous mastery of the 
piano and his occasional mastery in com- 
position, greatly exceeded those of many 
who possess these quantities in a measure 
sufficient for success. It might well have 
appeared that, as between destructive and 
constructive impulses in Rudolph’s life, a 
very moderate counterweight on the side 
of those that were constructive wou!d 
have tipped the scale. 

And so, presumably, it would have 
done, had it not been for a certain 
ominous condition of his mind and soul 
which reveals itself on a deeper look. 
Where was such a redemptive counter- 
weight to come from? Plainly it must 
come from Rudolph’s understanding and 
control of his own life. But here the 
odds were despairingly against him. 
True as it is, deplorable as it would be 
if it were not, that the impulses and 
actions which make up life should be 
instinctive and spontaneous, self-under- 
standing, in this relation, means eventu- 
ally perceiving and judging, through ex- 
perience, the worth or unworth of these 
impulses and actions; and control means 
progressively resisting those that ex- 
perience shows to be harmful and en- 
‘ouraging those that prove to be good. 
But how was Rudolph to be expected to 
exercise control when the very reason 
for doing so, the distinction between good 
and evil in impulse or act (for himse'f 
at least) seemed a myth, a chimera, 
something wholly beyond the grasp of 
his mind? Sometimes I urged upon him 
the necessity of greater control, but I 
might as well have urged it upon an 
Australian savage. . “What is this ‘con- 
trol’ you talk about? I can’t see any 
need of it,” he would say. To him im- 
pulse was all of a piece. Discriminate 
mong impulses! Absurd. All impulse 
vas instinctive, godlike, to be im- 
nediately obeyed. If he suffered, why, 
that was his bad luck, the world’s vin- 
lictiveness, or fate, or the stars. 


Heroic Extremes 


The emotionally over- and mentally 
inder-developed are common and numer- 
‘us enough. The world is full of them— 
they are the testimony of the slight ad- 


vance which the race in general has made 
beyond the animal. Music, like every- 
thing else, has its hosts of the half and 
less-than-half man. Rudolph Gott 
towered above the legions of these 
through the heroic extremes of the type 
which were manifest in him. With him it 


- throughout his life. 


referred to, were strongly pronounced 
He seemed equally 
able to read from and project himself 
into the consciousness of others. I could 


never surprise him by my unannounced 
visits to New York; he invariably had 
some intimation of my coming. 


Twice, 





Rudolph Gott in Front of One of His Harlem Lodgings 


was not that emotion was strong and 
mind unable to cope with it. It was 
that emotion was dominant, unchallenge- 
able, compelling—deified and enthroned— 
with mind unquestioningly accepting it 
as master, glorying in it. His emotions, 
his ecstasies, whether of transcendent 
power, nobility, or poignant exquisite- 
ness, were veritably those of a Beethoven 
or a Wagner. His mind, in intellectual 
perception, was that of a medizwval ap- 
prentice; in moral, that of a Hottentot. 
His emotions, revealed in his musical self- 
expression, bore him to the highest 
heights, plunged him to the deepest 
depths—gave him so far undeniable kin- 
ship with the masters. In failing of the 
final mastery of these experiences by 
brain, he fell short of that kinship. His 
musical sense and intuition outvaulted 
his musical mind as a rocket outvaults 
a bog-fire. It was the same with the 
principles of sense and thought in their 
every relation. His mind, as the power 
that shapes and controls, thus abdicated 
in favor of sense, emotion, the great sea 
that, controlled, fulfils all forms with 
glory, but which, unchecked, brings the 
deluge. In him directive thought before 
creative emotion—which, be it observed, 
is equally destructive emotion—was like 
a raft recklessly drifting upon the tide. 
To have seen the true relation and opera 
tion of the deeper forces within him at 
this time of his life’s highest reach, 
would have been to see that he was 
plunging to destruction like a rat in a 
mill-race. 

This epic surrender to the emotions 
of life, destructive as it is, yet brings 
with it its own particular powers, its 
own virtues and joys. Let the psychic 
floods but seize upon some fancy, some 
germinal idea of large latent capacities, 
and they will transport the soul to 
glorious insanities of exaltation § un- 
dreamed of by the more cautious. Let the 
directive force for such a nature come 
from without; let such untrammelled 
emotion in an interpreter find its forma- 
tive guide in the finished musical artwork 
of a master, and we may realize how a 
matchless and exalted’ interpretative 
capacity can go hand in hand with the 
nature of a beast. Fullness of emotion is 
fullness of emotional intuition; strange 
flashes of genius come from those in 
whom it runs high. It opens the hidden 
doors of the mysterious psychic world, 
enabling one to do in a flash what in- 
finite toil will not avail to accomplish for 
another. It establishes those states of 
rapport which are productive of certain 
forms of psychic phenomena. It destroys 
those who make it their goal or seek, or 
even permit it as an end. 


Rudolph’s psychic qualities, already 


the first time at a distance of only two 
or three miles, the second at some fifteen 
hundred, I became aware of his presence 
with me in a most uncanny and unfor- 
gettable way, and with an intensity never 
experienced, or in any way approached, 
in his actual presence or with any other 
person. On the second occasion | was 
in a semi-dark room, playing over sev- 
eral times one of his compositions asso- 
ciated with the earlier Boston days. The 
feeling with which I was arrested and 
made sensible of Rudolph’s presence is 
scarcely to be described. It was no mere 
thought of Rudolph in my own mind 
he was there, in that room. I dared not 
turn round for fear of the shock of see- 
ing, perhaps, his visible form, though I 
knew him to be half a continent away. 
I wrote at once asking him what he was 
doing or thinking at this hour, without 
telling him of my own experience. He 
wrote that he had been thinking strongly 
of me, and at the time I named had got- 
ten out and was reading over all the 
letters which I had written him. Once 
a friend to whom I had introduced him 
dreamed of him very vividly, and I wrote 
him of it. “The dream had about 
me was right. I never sleep on a bed. 
I sleep on the red sofa in the music-room 

with my legs in the bi# chair.” Of 
more practical import he writes, at an- 
other time, “I dreamed the whole first 
movement of my Symphonie last night 
and am writing it down as fast as I can; 
some of it is old material, some I used in 
some other composition, but the Sym 

; . sae 
phonie demands it, so I put it in. 
A Symphonic Effort 

This symphony was a_ prospective 
phoenix rising from the ashes of the un- 
finished piano concerto, which he had said 
he intended to inscribe to me. In reply 


to an inquiry as to how it was pro 
rressing, in November, 1893, he wrote, 

I am going to ask to be excused about 
that Concerto as I consider the theme 
more fit for a Symphony) I do not con 
sider the promise broken and trust ou 
will not regret the change—I dedicate it 
to you in memoriam Sept. 30 (Saturday 
afternoon), 1893 you must remembe! 
that dav all your life 
This transformation is a typical in 

stance of Rudolph’s hopeless struggle 
with his incanacity for sustained the- 


matic development, an achievement in 
large part dependent upon a persistently 
trained intellect. In despair at not fin- 
ishing some large work gloriously begun, 
Rudolph, after a period of disgust, but 
fully conscious of the worth of his mag- 
nificent themes, would seek to re-embody 
them in a metamorphosed form, usually 
with an equally tragic result. “I want to 
write one good piece of music and finish 


it,” he writes with an almost pathetic 
determination, “and I think if I only get 
the symphony done I will be content.” 
in the present instance it would seem 
as though his intuition, or visioning 
faculty, had taken pity, so to speak, on 
his thwarted but struggling intellect, and 
had sought to solve the problem for him 
in a dream. The experience is quite in 
accord with the recently announced 
theory that dreams are the out-cropping 
of unfulfilled desires. Like his broken 
art was Rudolph’s broken life itself—a 
tragedy of spasmodic and frantic effort 
to bring development up to the height of 
conception. Fortunately this symphonic 
theme is preserved in my memory as 
clearly as the day to which he refers, a 
day on which I introduced into Ru- 
dolph’s life a beautiful and exalting in- 
fluence—to his nature tumultuous and 
shattering — another theme, alas, of 
broken development. 





Nationalism in Music 


At the time of the production of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony in 
Boston, Rudolph, in his usual forceful 
and uncompromising way, and sublimely 
regardless of truth or fact beyond the 
range of his own consciousness or ex- 
perience, vented his ideas on nationalism 
in music. Incidentally his letter con- 
tains a remarkably vivid word-painting 
of the Indian war dance. He writes, in 
January, 1894, 


Just a word about nationalism in mu- 
sic—American Indian melodies admit of 
very little scope in that direction and of 
course negro melodies are not to be con- 
sidered as they are derived from old 
Krench and Spanish airs, and perhaps 
originated also in Africa. Whoever says 
there is a national American music is a 
visionary there is only one theme of 
any consequence and that is the Hoc-e 
a-yum [example]. I am prepared to talk 
about this as I lived with a tribe of 
Sioux in Fitchburg for a month—they 
were travelling with a show” which 
stranded there and I used to be at the 
camp all the time I danced with them 
and know all their customs, songs, ete., 
ete. One of them gave me a bow. I 
used to paint my face red and wear a 
red shirt. The people called me Wild 
Man and there was a paragraph in the 
Kvening Tribune about it at the time 
* * * There is a dirge which goes 
this way [example] Ll onee wrote a 
Rhapsodie using these themes—in 1890 
but I thought people would never listen 
to anything American so it got lost. 

I don’t know what melodies Dvorak 
used but if there is anything different 
from these themes it is out of his own 
head. sealp dance and war dance [ex 
ample]. in the war dance they have a 
peculiar way of descending the seale and 
eommencing way down in the bass and 
gradually making the pitch higher and 
higher until they burst out yelling like 
devils—you never hear an Indian make 
that noise with his mouth which com 
monly passes for a “war whoop,” by 
striking his lips with his hands—there is 
no such thing—-he makes every muscle 
rigid and slowly down to the 
ground and stamps his feet and lets out 
a yelp or two and then keeps on singing 
in sotto voce with the rest—then 
straightens up and struts about like a 
game cock emitting short barks like a 
wolf [example] 

I see a chance for one good characte} 
istic piece but hardly for a Symphonie 
the themes are not varied enough 
Dvorak must have a great imagination 
to think there is a national American 
miUsie . . . I think Dvorak is 
stretching the long bow in trving to do 
something for the American—we have no 
original music at all 


bends 


[To be continued] 


LONGY OPENS BOSTON SCHOOL 


To Be Assisted in Instruction by Renée 
Longy—Many Courses 


30STON, Sept. 7.—Georges Longy, the 
admirable first oboe player of the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra, opens a school 
of musical instruction here in this city 
on Oct. 1, which is to be known as the 
Longy School. In the curriculum is to 
be found courses in singing, song coach- 
ing, vocal ensemble, oboe, pianoforte, en- 
semble for wood and string instruments, 
solfeggio and French. 

Mile. Renée Longy, whose first season 
last year in her classes of Jaques Dal 
croze method of eurhythmics was a most 
successful one, will resume these classes 
at the Longy School this season. Mlle. 
Longy will also have charge of the piano- 
forte department. Mr. Longy has been 
engaged this season as conductor of the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra of this city. 
He is also the leader and founder of the 
famous Longy Club, choir of woodwind 
instruments. W.H 


Piano-Vocal Recital Opens Season for 


Lindsborg, Kan. 


LINDSBORG, KAN., Sept. 12.—After a 
quiet summer, the musical season was 
inaugurated Wednesday evening by a re- 
cital given by Walther Pfitzner, pianist, 
and David Soderquist, baritone, at the 
Bethany College Chapel. Mr. Pfitzner, 
who comes from the well-known Pfitzrer 
family in Germany, created a deep im- 
pression. Mr. Soderquist was also well 
received, especially in his Swedish songs. 
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DEVELOPING NATIONALISM IN MUSIC 


Advice from London as to the Proper Procedure—‘Be Provincial and Selfishly Self-Contained; 
Stay at Home, Don’t Travel’—MacDowell and Wagner in the “Prom” Concerts 

















London, Eng., Sept. 6, 1915. 


E are a topsy-turvy nation. On one 
page of my daily newspaper I am 
invited to “save the blackberries,” be- 
cause they are a useful food, and on an- 
other page I am informed that tons of 
plums are left to rot on the trees because 
it does not pay to pick them. Likewise, 
on one of my rare visits to the city of 
London, which is so busy losing money 
that it hasn’t even a music hall in its 
midst, I find the walls placarded with 
appeals to the slacker to cease from 
slacking and be at his best, and when I 
arrive home I find a letter from the Com- 
mittee for Music in War Time. This 
unhappy document tells me that the fund 
for providing recruiting bands has dis- 
appeared into space and left an aching 
void. I am invited to help fill this. 
Think of it! A nation which glibly 
gives a five-pound note to every man 
who in a bibulous moment says he wants 
to fight—which ffive-pound note is 
promptly dissolved in beer to the moral 
undoing of himself, his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts—won’t pay the 
price of a band to play these self-indulg- 
ing dipsomaniacs to their point of de- 
parture for a new and a better life. 
Wondrous, is it not? So we, a few 
musical enthusiasts and some others who 
know the value of music in war-time, are 
expected, once again, to pay the piper, 
and the drummer and the fifer. If ever 
you mobilize see to it that every regi- 
ment has its band. Don’t leave it to pri- 
vate charity and don’t, as we do here, 
automatically convert a trained musician 
into a stretcher-beaarer immediately on 
mobilization. This insane ordinance is 
typical of the pompous woodenheads of 
the war office. 
President Lincoln once asked a diplo- 
matist who was making some impractical 
proposal how many legs a sheep would 
have if its tail were called a leg. “Five” 
was the quite natural answer. But 
Lincoln explained that the answer would 
still be “four.” A leg would not become 
a leg by being called one. This seems 
to me to apply very much to what is 
going on in musical circles. Because we 
call Delius or Percy Grainger an English 
musician, it doesn’t at all follow that he 
is one. What really constitutes a na- 
tional school of music is the similarity of 
idiom in which the composers think— 
nothing else. So that, in spite of the fact 
that a feature of the promenade concerts 
this season has been the inclusion of at 
least one work by a British composer 
at each concert—with few exceptions—I 
see no sign yet of the much talked of 
School of British Music. We haven’t 
had one since the far distant days of 
Purcell and the Elizabethan madrigalists, 
and the reason is that we have had free 
trade in ideas just as detrimentally as 


we have had an open garner. To achieve 
a school in anything you must be pro- 
vincial and selfishly self-contained. hat 
is how we and you are to secure and 
maintain a school of American or British 
music. Stay at home! Don’t travel! 
Turn the ears of the deaf adder to the 
Tourist’s Tout! 

I am everlastingly driving this into 
our young composers—with poor results, 
I fear. All they do is to have a severe 
attack of folk-song, nearly all of which 
is as sophisticated, Cecil Sharp will tell 
you, as a bottle of cheap claret, and then 
break out in spots of “tone poems” and 
other symphonic diseases. 


An Instance of Nationalism 


I will give an extreme instance. Some 
years ago we had in England a popular 
song called “Get Your Hair Cut.” It 
was not a drawing-room ballad, nor espe- 
cially polite, but it had a good “lifting” 
theme. When I was staying with ey a 
Barrett, then the organist of one of the 
Roman Catholic churches in Manchester 
and since risen to fame under the pen 
name of “Leslie Stuart,” I accompanied 
Frederick Dawson—always a _ nervous 
and temperamental artist—to one of the 
rough and music-loving mill-towns of 
the locality for a pianoforte recital. 
Dawson was then at the early stages of 
his career and wore long dark, almost 
black hair. The hall was well filled 
with an audience of some two thousand 
horny-handed sons of toil, and at Daw- 
son’s request I had a chair set beside 
him. As Fred Dawson sat down on the 
music-stool, a wag in the gallery started 
to whistle the popular air, and this was 
taken up with bantering gusto. Dawson 
sat in misery and leaned over and said 
“What am I to do?” “Extemporize on 
it,”” came back the answer. And he did, 
bravely and magnificently till the house 
sat silent, and as he finished with four 
thundering chords “GET-YOUR-HAIR- 
CUT,” the house rose to him and cheered 
to the echo. That is what I regard as 
the right way to make national music. 
Grainger and a few others give us 
“Molly on the Shore,” Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie never fails to catch the popu- 
lar fancy with the London errand-boy 
whistling “Come Along My Little 
Beauty.” 

I hate to see an art perishing in four 
dexterously long-drawn movements of an 
orthodox pattern. Let us all take what 
is nearest and dearest to us, find the 
germs and the gems of Art which is in 
it, and for a time at least refrain from 
having all our music Brahmsised, or 
Beethovenised, or Wagnerised! You 
Americans are so natural and inventive 
in so many other ways that I look to 
see you in the van. But you must 
cleanse yourselves from the flotsam and 
jetsam of other countries and the quasi- 
medieval Continental convention will 
give place readily enough to a national 
art. It has always seemed to me that 
John Philip Sousa—whom many over 
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Elman, Parlow, Sevcik, Spalding, 
Hartman and other noted virtuosos use 
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says 
I have been using your Chin 
Rest and I find it is a great help 
to me in my playing and gives 
me no irritation on the chin. I 
congratulate you on finding this 


chin rest which I will use con- 
tinually and have no doubt 
will be taken up by all violinists. 
Thanking you for having brought 
this valuable asset to my atten- 
tion, and with kindest regards, 


MISCHA ELMAN. 
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here regard as the Barnum of music— 
gets very near to being national 

You must do the same with the other 
Arts also, painting and sculpture. You 
borrow too much of this from the French 
school—fine and virile as it is, and a 
much safer thing to copy, then the simp- 
ering madonnas of Italy, or the watch- 
works perfection of a Meissonier or an 
Alma Tadema, into whose pictures I 
would give the world to introduce pecks 
of dust, and some atmosphere. Indeed it 
is one of the good signs of the times that 
a remark by a self-made music critic to 
the effect that MacDowell is only imita- 
tion Grieg and Liszt, and that it would 
be preferable to hear “the originals,” 
has been widely resented. Any way it is 
something to learn that “original” sin is 
in demand. I prefer the diluted variety 
with a dash of brand-new virtue such as 
I get, for example, in the splendid Con- 
certo No. 2 (Op. 23), which roused the 
house to a fine frenzy at the Queen’s 
Hall last week. The lovers of Mac- 
Dowell, and in him America has an orig- 
inal and a national composer (and does 
any other nation get more than one in 
a generation? If so, as Mark Twain 
remarked on a celebrated occasion, about 
the “nice new corpus”—trot him out!) — 
owe Cecil Baumer the utmost thanks 
for an extremely agile and clear-cut per- 
formance of this fine work which, I hope, 
pianists will now add to their répertoires. 


Patriotism and a Wagner Concert 


Of course, it is extremely difficult to 
escape war reference even when treating 
of the Promenade Concerts, but it was 
refreshing to notice that musical Lon- 
doners had not been shouted down by 
the perfervid “patriot,” and the audience 
at last Monday’s Wagner concert was 
quite of the old generous dimensions. 
And why should it not be? Is the pub- 
lic’s memory so short, or will a few facts 
shake them out of their stupidity? Have 
they quite forgotten that Wagner, by 
some miracle, escaped being summarily 
shot the time he distributed revolutionary 
pamphlets to the Russian soldiers as 
they stormed Dresden? Or Beethoven’s 
indebtedness to English recognition when 
he needed it so badly? Let us be 
patriotic by all means, but do not let us 
become insular bigots. ~ 

The mention of bigots—and bigotry 
and virtue often go together—reminds 
me that I have received a letter from an 
indignant headmaster who roundly rates 
me for taking liberties with the classics 
in my quotation of the resourceful 
schoolboy’s translation of Celeri saucius 
malus Africo. He says that if I must 
toy with a sacred thing why not let the 
translation run: “Celery sauce is bad 
with the African.” I «accept the new 
reading with gladness. It has such a 
noble suggestion of the canabalistic 
epicure that I am certain that I cannot 
improve upon it, although I may have 
to decline the declension. 

WALLACE L. CROWLY. 





Lithuanian Music in Worcester Concert 


WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 12.—Lithu- 
anian music was set before a large au- 
dience last night by Stanislaus Simkus 
of Vienna, pianist-composer, in a repre- 
sentative program, which included many 
of his own compositions. Preceding the 
concert Mr. Simkus spoke interestingly 
of Lithuanian music. Mr. Simkus’s 
share in the program included his com- 
positions for the piano, a Scherzo, and a 
melodious Andante. He also directed the 
singing of the St. Casimir’s choir. As- 
sisting artists were Ono Krapkaitiene, 
soprano; Mary Cizauskas, John Cizau- 
skas and Elena Feleskiute. R. W. P. 





Re-engagements for the Zoellner Quartet 


This is the fourth season of the Zoell- 
ner Quartet in America and each suc- 
ceeding season has seen an increase in 
the return engagements of this organiza- 
tion. The demand for appearances has 
been such this season that their entire 
tour has had to be re-arranged so as to 
take in practically every State in the 
Union. Among the return engagements 
this coming season for the Zoellners are 
the following: Boston, Harvard Musical 
Association (fourth appearance), Law- 
rence, Kan., University of Kansas (third 
appearance), Ladies’ Morning Musical 
Club, Montreal, Canada, Ladies’ Music 
Club, Quebec, Canada, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. (third 
appearance), University of Mississippi, 


Oxford, Miss., Tahoma Club, Laurel, 
Miss. (third appearance), Lucas Ades 
Concert Course, Wichita, Kan., the De 
Luxe Concert Series, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Institute of Musical Art, Oklahoma City 
(third appearance), etc. 





Organist Sprague to Give Recitals of 
Belgian Compositions 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 18.—Herbert Fos- 
ter Sprague, the noted concert organist, 
has returned to Toledo from a six weeks’ 
trip through Colorado Springs, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Catalina Islands, San Diego, 
San Francisco and other coast cities. 
From Santa Barbara, the organist is hav- 
ing shipped a large number of palms and 
cactus plants for his green house. His 
first recitals this season will consist en- 
tirely of Belgian compositions and the 
proceeds will be turned over to the bene- 
fit of Belgian musicians. 





Afternoon and Sunday Concerts to Be 
Given at Harris Theater 


For the first time in its history the 
Harris Theater on West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, will this year 
be used for concerts. As the theatrical 
performances are still continued there, 
the theater may be secured only for mat- 
inées and Sunday concerts. Alfred M. 
Gouldon, the musical manager, is taking 
charge of the booking. David Bispham 
has already engaged the theater for six 
dates in October, when he will present 
the Beethoven play, “Adelaide,” in which 
he is to tour this year. 





Kiizd6 to Teach One Day Each Week 
in Philadelphia 


Owing to many _ requests, Victor 
Kiizdé, the New York violinist and 
teacher, and sole exponent of the Auer 
method in America, will teach one day 
each week this season in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kiizdé will begin his work early in 
October. 










Dr. William C. 


CARL 


Director of the 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


Four Free Scholarships 
Examination Oct. 1, 1915. 


Students Aided in Securing 


Positions 


Twenty-five now 'n prominent 
New York Churches 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


44 W. 12th Street, New York 



























MABEL | 


GARRISON 


Soprano | 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


The audience was charmed into rapture, | 
and when the last note had died away there 
was a silent pause in which the air was 

| tense, the atmosphere electric. Then came 
a thunderclap of applause—a long roar of 
praise that would not down until Miss |} 
Garrison sang another encore.—Baltimore | 


American, 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway N. Y. City 
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BISPHAM’S UNIQUE WEEK 
AT NATIONAL CAPITAL 





National Press Club 





Noted Baritone Discusses Musical Needs with the President, 
Informally Dedicates Lincoln Memorial and Is Guest of 








AVID BISPHAM recently enjoyed 
in Washington what will probably 
linger long in his memory as a unique 
and notable week in his career. Mr. 
Bispham opened his autumn season with 


a week in vaudeville at the National 
Capital, which will be followed, in the 
course of the month, by similar appear- 
ances in Baltimore and in his home city, 
Philadelphia. On the opening night of 
his Washington engagement, Mr. Bis- 
pham was honored by the attendance of 
President Wilson, who came to the the- 
ater for the first time in a year, to hear 
the Bispham program. 

A few days later the President re- 
ceived Mr. Bispham by special appoint- 
ment at the White House, and during the 
course of a cordial chat, made plain that 
he appreciated the baritone’s belief that 
it is not right for a singer to hide his 
light under a bushel for the benefit of 
the few who may be able to pay large 
prices for the enjoyment of music; that 
he should endeavor to interest the great 
public—the. masses as opposed to the 
classes—and to make this public realize 
that classical music and operatic music 
is not dull because it is classical or 
operatic. 


Need Bureau of Music Teaching 


Mr. Bispham has long been of the 
opinion that a national bureau of music 
teaching should be established at Wash- 
ington as a part of the educational sys- 
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The booklet is now ready, on application, 
showing space reserved on the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th floors for studios of the highest class. 
There will be a decided advantage in a per- 
manent location in this modern fireproof 
building. 

Service of the highest class. Beautiful 
Lyon & Healy Recital Hall on the first floor. 
Building ready May 1, 1916. Reservations 
may be made now. 
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Imrpersonatcr cf “ADELAIDE” in Mr. Bispham’s 
Famous Sketch, “BEETHOVEN” 
KATHLEEN COMAN Managerrent R. E. JOHNSTON 
Pianist and Accor panist 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


tem under government control, and his 
visit to the White House was made with 
the intention of bringing this idea to 
the President’s attention. 


~ 





“Adelaide,” which he will revive for a 
tour of the country this autumn and 
winter. 


On Tuesday afternoon, preceding his 
appearance at the Press Club, Mr. Bis- 
pham, at the request of his friend, Henry 
Bacon, architect of the $2,000,000 Lin- 
coln Memorial, now being constructed 
in Potomac Park, informally dedicated 
that edifice. Standing on the spot where 
the massive figure of Abraham Lincoln 
will be placed, Mr. Bispham sang the 
first bars of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The singer faced the Capitol 
dome as the first notes of the national 
anthem came from his lips, and the 
moment was an impressive one. 

Upon his return from Washington, 
Mr. Bispham at once plunged into the 


— 








Photo by White Studios. 


David Bispham as “Beethoven,” from a Life Study in Oils by H. E. Summers of 
Indianapolis 


On Thursday, Sept. 9, Mr. Bispham 
was the guest of the National Press Club 
of Washington—one of the largest and 
most influential organizations of news- 
paper men in the country—at its Ladies’ 
Night, and by special request gave a 
short talk upon his Beethoven play, 
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rehearsals of his Beethoven play, “Ade- 
laide,” and “The Rehearsal,” the miscel- 
laneous concert staged in the form of 
a drawing-room comedy, which will pre- 
cede it, both of which are in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation. 


FOUND CLUB STUDY, 
ON SURETTE’S BOOK 


Columbus Women Adopt Work 
as Model—Music Head for 
State University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 12.—A new 
department has been formed in the 
Women’s Music Club, which will be a 
source of great strength to the extension 
department. This will be called the 
Study Section of the club. There will 
be eight meetings, two-third study and 
one-third social. 


The subject of the year will be the 
“Development of Symphonic Music.” The 
text book to be used will be the one 
newly issued by the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. This book was writ- 
ten for the Federation by Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette, the well-known author-com- 
poser-pedagogue. It is expected to have 
illustrations, vocal, choral, string and 
piano, which will be assigned in such 
good time that a most illuminating de- 
scriptive recital may be given by each 
member chosen. 

The subjects include: Origin, Pre- 
cursers of the Symphony, The Song, two 
chapters on the Classic Symphony, three 





chapters on the Epic Symphony, the 
Lyric Symphony, the Realistic Sym- 
phony, the Folk-Symphony, the Neo- 


Classic Symphony (two chapters) and 
the Mystic Symphony. It is felt that 
music clubs over the country will do 
well to look into this book, which has 
been written to fit the peculiar needs of 
the small club as well as the large club. 

Alfred Rogerson Barrington, the well 
known teacher of singing, has been 
chosen director of music at Ohio State 
University. This is a very interesting 
appointment, inasmuch as it is the first 
time that there has been a regular de- 


partment of music at O. S. U. Mr. 
Barrington’s duties will include the 
training of the men’s glee club, the 


girls’ glee club, the mandolin and gui- 
tar club and the orchestra. In addi- 
tion to these regular duties he will con- 
duct an annual oratorio and arrange al] 
the music for commencement. 

Maximilian Mitnitzky, a Russian con- 
cert pianist and teacher, has been en- 
gaged for head teacher in the Wallace 
Conservatory. Mr. Mitnitzky is a grad- 
uate of the Leipsic Conservatory and 
was also a student of the eminent concert 
pianist, Teresa Carreno of Berlin. He 
has taught in Leipsic, the Kiev Conserv- 
atory of Russia and_ several other 
famous schools in Europe. 

Mr. Mitnitzky is a brother of the Rus- 
sian violinist, Issay Mitnitzky. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 


William S. Brady Teaching in New 
Studio 

William S. Brady, one of the best 

known of New York vocal instructors, 


has moved his studios from A®olian Hall 
to 154 West Seventy-second Street. He 
has already resumed his teaching in his 
new quarters. 
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MUSIC CREDIT PLAN 
OF KANSAS TEACHERS 


Blue Book of State Association 
Gives Course of Study and 
‘“‘Exam”’ Questions 


Of interest not only to the musicians 
of Kansas, but to those teachers through- 
out the country who are devoted to peda- 
gogic progress is the Kansas Musicians’ 
Blue Book, issued by the Kansas State 
Music Teachers’ Association. The vol- 
ume contains complete courses of study 
with outlines of examination questions in 
the following: Piano, Otto L. Fischer, 
chairman; violin, Theodore Lindberg, 
chairman; voice, Paul R. Utt, chairman; 
organ, Charles S. Skilton, chairman; 
public school music, outlined by Elsie F. 
Randall; harmony, T. L. Krebs, chair- 
man. It further contains lists of ac- 
credited music teachers and accredited 
music schools and a plan and suggestions 
for music credits in the high schools. 

The progressive activity of the Kansas 
teachers concerning standardization and 
the system of music credits is shown in 
the statements on pages 2 and 3, which 
are here reproduced: 


MUSIC STANDARDIZED 


Kansas is perhaps the first State in the 
Union to take definite action in regard to 
standardizing the teaching of music. 

The applicant who desires to become ac- 
credited by the State Association is required 
to answer questions in writing, pertaining to 
training, qualifications and teaching experi- 
ence. ; 

To qualify and receive a Teacher's Certifi- 
cate, issued by the State Association, the ap- 
plicant is required to come up to the standard 
set in the various departments by the Asso- 
ciation, as outlined in this book. 


Notary Public Attest 


The applicant must attach a Notary Pub- 
lic attest to the application before it can be 
considered by the State Executive Commit- 
tee for approval or rejection. 

RESOLUTION adopted by the 
State Music Teachers’ Association at 
meeting in Topeka, Dec. 3, 4 and 5, 1913: 

l. “That an accredited teacher who shall 
be eligible to issue credits to high school 
students for the study of music outside the 
school shall be required to possess in his own 
name a certificate or diploma, issued by a 
music school of good standing, accepted and 
approved by the Kansas State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, or, ; 

II. “Any person not the possessor of such 
certificate or diploma, shall have the privi- 
lege of taking an examination at any one of 
the approved music schools of Kansas, which 
shall have the power as sub-examining com- 
mittee to examine candidates and submit the 
examination papers, and report to-the Execu- 
tive Committee of The Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association confirmation and 
approval.” 


Kansas 
its 


for 


Music Schools 


An accredited music school shall have not 
less than three accredited teachers, one of 
whom must be accredited to teach the theo- 
retical branches; must possess a State Char- 
ter, and conform with the standard of mu- 
sicianship approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association, as herewith set forth: 

(a) Must have a course in Sight 
and Ear Training extending over 
than one year. 

(b) Must have a course in Harmony ex- 
tending over not less than one year. 

(c) Must have a course in Musical History 
extending over not less than one year. 

The Course of Study to be approved by the 
Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association. 


Singing 
not less 


Committee to Examine High School Students 


in Music 
Resolution adopted by the State Associa- 
tion at Wichita, December, 1914: 
“An Examining Committee may be ap- 


pointed by the Superintendent of Schools or 
by the High School Principal, from musicians 
of the community who have been accredited 
by The Kansas State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. This committee shall consist of not 
less than three accredited teachers, and in- 
clude one member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the K. S. M. T. A.” 


CREDITS FOR MUSIC STUDY 
High Schools in Kansas Issue Credits for 


Music 
A great number of Kansas High Schools 
issue credits for music study taken out of 


school, from accredited music teachers. 


Talented Music Students in High Schools 


Students who possess talent in music 
should be given every opportunity to develop 
this talent at an age when careful training 
in music, under the supervision of accredited 
music teachers will prove of the greatest 
benefit to them. 


Accredited Music Teachers 


Accredited music teachers of Kansas are 
required to follow the outlined course of 
study as adopted by the State Association 


and to comply with the rules for examination 
of students who expect to receive credits for 
music study in our high schools. 


Credits Suggested 


music study are 
State Music 


The following credits of 
recommended by The Kansas 
Teachers’ Association: 

1. A student taking one private lesson per 
week, from some accredited music teacher, 
for not less than nine consecutive months, 
with not less than one hour’s practice daily, 
is entitled to one half point credit annually 
out of a possible sixteen. 


2. A student taking two private lessons 
per week, with not less than two hours’ prac- 
tice per day (making music a major study), 
is entitled to one full point credit annually. 


Examinations Required 


Students who receive credits are required 
to pass examinations in their respective 
grade and department, satisfactory to not 
less than three accredited music teachers, ap- 
pointed by the School Board or High Schoo! 
Principal or Executive Committee K. S. M. 
yon (in the larger cities the examining 
board should consist of not less than five ac- 


credited music teachers, representing the 
private teacher and the various music 
schools. ) 

Teachers’ Report 


The high school principal should furnish 
report slips to be used by accredited music 
teachers for high school pupils. The report of 
the accredited music teacher should contain 
the number of lessons, time spent in practice, 
and material studied each quarter. 


Information 


Complete information concerning ac- 
credited teachers, system of examination, 
qualified teachers, accredited music schools, 


etc., may be had at any time by addressing 
the chairman of accrediting music teachers. 
THEODORE LINDBERG, Chairman, 
217 North Lawrence Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

It is announced that copies of the book 
may be secured at fifty cents each, plus 
four cents postage, by addressing Theo- 
dore Lindberg, chairman, Wichita, Kan. 


CENSOR DELAYS WIRELESS 
ABOUT MAHLER “ PARTS” 


Philadelphia Orchestra Finds Official 
Suspicious of Message Concern- 
ing Eighth Symphony 





PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 18.—In addition 
to the difficult conditions already encoun- 
tered in the preparations being made 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
first presentation in America of the 
Mahler Eighth Symphony, the manage- 
ment has now encountered the opposition 
of the wireless censor. 

Last season, with the choral and or- 
chestral parts of the composition held in 
Europe, or somewhere between Europe 
and America, the performance had to be 
postponed. During the past winter all 
of the music, with the exception of fifty 
parts for the boys’ voices, arrived here, 
and after much correspondence word 
was at last received that if the missing 
parts had not arrived they would be sent 
upon receipt of a cablegram to that ef- 
fect. To simplify matters, the Universal 
Edition suggested that the cable be ad- 
dressed “Universaledition A. G., Vienna,” 
with the word “Not” as an_ indication 
that the parts had not been received. 

In conformity with this suggestion the 
cablegram was prepared, but the cable 
companies refused to accept it, because 
of inability to deliver. Recourse was 
then had to wireless, but the message 
was returned with the explanation that 
the wireless was being used for diplo- 
matic exchanges and the orchestra would 
have to wait. Ten days later the mes- 
Sage was accepted for the second time, 
but a week afterwards it was returned 
from the wireless station at Sayville, 
L. I., because the censors were suspicious 
of the word “Not,” and the orchestra 
association was told that it must prove 
that the message was innocuous in its 
meaning. Fearing that efforts to ex- 
plain might prove fruitless, the manage- 
ment finally delivered to the wireless 
company its entire correspondence on the 
matter, with the hope that the censors 
might find that the boys’ chorus parts 
to the Mahler Symphony were quite 
harmless. 

In spite of this precaution, however, 
the message was again returned, with 
the instructions that it must be entirely 
rewritten and the word “music” inserted. 
It was also found necessary to spell out 
the words “Aktion Gesellschaft,” or 
“Company,” for which the letters “A. G.” 
stood. The orchestra management now 
cherishes the hope that the message, as 
finally written, will be accepted, and that 
the association will be relieved of the 
suspicion that it is conspiring against 
the neutrality of the United States. 


oe ee 
Fox-Buonamici School Opens Season in 
Boston 
Boston, Sept. 20.—The Fox-Buona- 


mici School of Pianoforte Playing in the 
Wesleyan Building, with Felix Fox and 
Carlo Buonamici as directors, has opened 
its eighth school season with a registra- 
tion that surpasses any previous year. 
The school faculty remains much as 
last season, Marion Fox having been 
added to the teaching staff, and Alice 
McDowell, the prominent young teacher 
and pianist, having resigned. Miss Mc- 
Dowell is confining her efforts wholly to 
private teaching in her new studio on 
Berkeley Street and to her concert work. 
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TRAINED IN AMERICA: ERNEST HUTCHESON’S CLASS 














Ernest Hutcheson’s Interpretation Class at Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr 


RNEST HUTCHESON, the pianist, 
spent a considerable part of the 
summer in Chautauqua, N. Y., where he 
had an extremely large interpretation 


class. There were many very talented 
pupils in this class and the work this 
summer was a source of much satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Hutcheson. 


The fame of the class spread far be- 
yond the boundaries of the musical pro- 
fession and during the season Mr. Hutch- 
eson counted among his visitors and 
enthusiastic listeners such well-known 
people as Charles Rann Kennedy, author 
of “The Servant in the House,” Edith 
Wynne Mathison, the actress, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, and others. 


After the close of the Chautauqua as- 
sembly Mr. and Mrs. Hutcheson devoted 
themselves to a period of rest in Maine, 
and later at Sandwich on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s concert tour for the 
coming season will be under the direction 
of Loudon Charlton, and will include 
among his New York appearances one 


. Hutcheson Is Seen in the Second Row at the Left of the Center Post 


with the Philharmonic Society. The sea- 
son opens with a recital in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Oct. 14. Other dates in the first 
half of the season include Elmira, N. Y.., 
Oct. 26; Baltimore, Oct., 29; Binghamton, 
N. Y., Nov. 18; Brooklyn, Dec. 1; New 
York, Dec. 4; Brooklyn, Dec. 8, 15 and 
22; Washington, Jan. 21, New York, 
Jan. 28. 





RECALLS FOR AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto Won Tribute from Throngs 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Amy Ellerman, the New York con- 
tralto, returned recently from Lake 
Chautauqua, where she made a number 
of successful appearances as soloist dur- 
ing the month of August. She was re- 
called a number of times by the large 
audiences, which numbered six to seven 
thousand at each concert. Miss Eller- 
man has a voice of rich contralto qual- 
ity and wide range, and is doing both 
concert and oratorio work. Her singing 
of the contralto parts of “The Messiah” 
and “Judas Maccabeus” and the other 
solo numbers that she sang at Chautau- 
qua were a delight to the large audiences. 

Miss Ellerman returned from Berlin 
last November, where she had studied for 
three years under the best masters. She 
had received a number of flattering offers 
for opera, but on account of the war she 


thought it best to return to her own 
country. Shortly after arriving, she was 
called upon to substitute at the Harlem 
Reformed Church and her work was so 
satisfactory that she was immediately 
engaged for the position she now holds, 
soloist at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. Besides many concerts for 
blind institutions, hospitals and missions, 
she has appeared since her return to 
America in the following cities. : 

Yanktown, S. D., Dec. 14, in “The Mes- 
siah”; recital, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., March 3; 
Watertown, N. Y., March 25, recital; Car- 
thage, N. Y., March 26; recital, Staten 
Island, N. Y., May 13; Canandaigua May 
Festival, May 18; “Aida,” Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., June 18; recital, Pierre, S. D., July 26, 
and the entire month of August at Chautau- 
gua Lake, N. Y. 


Miss Ellerman is booked for a number 
of important appearances for the coming 
season. 


Max Schillings’s new opera, “Mona 
Lisa” is to be given in Vienna on Oct. 4. 


TOCONDUCT SCRANTON CHORUS 


John T. Watkins New Director of City’s 
Liederkranz 


SCRANTON, PA., Sept. 20.—John T. 
Watkins has been elected director of mu- 
sic for the Scranton Liederkranz. He 
succeeds Adolph Hanson of Wilkes- 
Barre, who has resigned. The member- 
ship of the society now numbers over 
one hundred voices and plans are being 
made by the membership committee, the 
new director and other officers of the 
society to enlarge its membership to in- 
clude some of the finest voices in the 
city. 

It is expected that one or two concerts 
will be given during the winter by the 
society, and that the singers will also 
participate in the State Music Festival, 
to be held in Altoona next May. Some 
of the members are in favor of a mam- 
moth May festival to be held in Scran- 
ton and to become an annual feature of 
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the city, such as those which are now 
held in Bethlehem, Worcester, Portland 
and other cities. The members of the 
Liederkranz are pleased with the selec 
tion of Mr. Watkins as their director. 
W. R. H. 
Mafalda Salvatini, the Italian soprano 
who has been singing at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, is to be a “guest” at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Charlottenburg this season. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS JOURNALISTIC SPUNK 


Somewhere among the tons of printed paper that con- 
stitutes a Sunday issue of any of our great metropolitan 
dailies one expects to find a page devoted to music and 
musicians. The musical life of our great cities has long 


warranted such a feature. 


Now, however, comes something unusual—a full reg- 
ular Sunday music page not from New York or Boston 
or Chicago, but from the hitherto musically unheralded 
town of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the paper claiming this dis- 


tinction being the Cedar Rapids Republican. 


Not that 


there is any reason that Cedar Rapids should be expect- 


ed to be lacking in musical activity. 


Like other busy 


and thriving communities of its size throughout the Mid- 
dle West, its musical activities share the impulse and 
progress so strongly manifested everywhere in the na- 
tion to-day. It is probably no more and no less musical 
than other representative towns of its size. 

The important fact is this, that one of its newspapers 
has become sufficiently aware of the meaning of music 
to the community to give music a solid page in its Sun- 


day issue. 


Local and national musical issues are dealt 


with, and MusicaL AMERICA is liberally quoted, even to 


the extent of giving complete one of its lists of worthy 
American compositions. Some space is devoted to mu- 
sical advertisements. 

During the last few years the newspapers of the Unit- 
ed States have very greatly increased the amount of 
space given to musical matters. A jump of this sort, 
however, in one of the cities of lesser size (though not 
less in American spirit and enterprise) speaks eloquent- 
ly for the broad progress of music among the American 
people, and especially so for the journalistic recognition 
of that progress. For reasons both artistic and commer- 
cial every American newspaper of similar scope and 
character to the Cedar Rapids Republican should go and 
do likewise. 





THE IDEAL MUSIC PATRON 


Daniel Gregory Mason, in a recent issue of the New 
Republic, outlines his ideal art patron. 

That being is a person of peculiar and subtle virtues, 
whom one would, it must be confessed, scarcely expect 
to see in this rough-and-tumble world. He must be very 
particular about loving art more than the artist. He 
must have “discriminating personal taste,” i. e., be artis- 
tically aristocratic, yet democratic in his dealings with 
the public. He must not be of the people, for if music 
were left to “the people” the answer would be “the pho- 
nograph, the mechanical player, ragtime, and the Broad- 
way ‘musical’ comedy.” 

It wou'd seem that the picture which Mr. Mason draws 
up is that of a cold and cultured being who is, and even 
should be, willing to make certain concessions to a demo- 
cratic civilization—an artistically aristocratic connois- 
seur out of the past of an older civilization endeavoring, 
somewhat ungraciously, to adjust himself in some meas- 
ure to our present American life. Mr. Mason appears 
doubtful as to how far such concessions should go, for 
he questions, somewhat sadly, whether after all it may 
not be a choice between downright “paternalism” on one 
hand and the “musical - comedy - phonograph - Victrola 
stage of cultivation” on the other. 

Why need we be so fearsome and squeamish about the 
effect of democracy upon art? If the ragtime composer 
is of the people, is not the most admirable composer 
also? Has our host of composers of high ideals sprung 
from anywhere else than from the people? If the pho- 
nograph-mad person is of the people, is not also the host 
of our sincere music-lovers, the notable company of our 
connoisseurs ? 

Why this careful superposing of the musical ideas of 
particular persons upon the people as a whole? Cannot 
the creative spirit of a great nation be trusted to evolve 
from itself what is good—a nation that has brought 
forth from its “people” an Emerson, a Whitman, a Poe, 
a Hawthorne, a Stephen Foster, a MacDowell, and all 
the other splendid names in the past and present of the 
arts in America? If not, we had better stop right now. 

We in America need as many kinds of patrons of art 
as there are artists, and if they have not come up from 
“the people” (oh, that poor, much-doubted “people!’’) 
they will scarcely know what to do for art in America. 





MORE ABOUT FOLKSONGS 


Mme. Helen Hopekirk, pursuing further the impor- 
tant question of the folksong as a fundamental of 
musical education, suggests, in a letter to the editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, that schools and colleges engage 
specialists to conduct regular classes in the study of 
folksong. 

Where the regular teachers of music in educational 
institutions are deficient in a broad and accurate 
knowledge of the world’s folksong, such a course would 
certainly be desirable. It is a rather unhappy com- 
mentary upon such regular teachers to stand in need of 
questioning their knowledge in this respect. There are 
undoubtedly some to be found who have a genuine 
knowledge of this immense and fundamental element of 
music. But it is very doubtful if more than a small 
percentage have gone beyond the most casual and 
elementary knowledge of the subject. 

Even among musicians this knowledge is commonly 
limited to a few familiar German folksongs, a Russian 
song or two, usually exclusively “Little Russian,” a 
very few Italian, Spanish and French, and these usually 
by no means the most characteristic, almost none of 
the Scandinavian countries or England, or the central 
European nations, Slavonic, Magyar, etc. The wonder- 
ful “Great Russia” folksongs are almost unknown in 
America, as are the magnificent bardic songs of the 
heroic Celtic epoch. 

European musicians in America will naturally know 
many folksongs of their own land, and are apt to know 
more of the folksongs of other European races than 
Americans do. In fact, the ignorance of folksong 
generally is a particular failing of Americans, and for 
a very good reason. The European nations have evolved 
their musical art out of their folksong, whereas we in 
America have been content to accept the finished 
product, and have had no apparent need to dive back- 


ward through this evolution to seek out these folk 
sources. 

The result is unfortunate. We in America have thus 
come to regard musical art as something which is 
created out of the air, so to speak, and have, as a 
nation, failed thus far to see that great art can rise to 
supreme heights only by driving its roots deep into 
Mother Earth. This is why so much in our creative 
art up to the present has been merely a’ superficial 
copying of the slow-evolving and finished European 
product, without an inner creative impulse springing 
up from the primal musical sources of earth, and which 
manifest themselves first in folksong. 

The present American musical renaissance is showing 
signs of a changing condition in this respect. Indeed it 
must, or it will cut itself off at the very roots. The 
unearthing of primitive folksongs in America has had 
a great deal to do with this change. But there is need 
of a far greater realization of the relation of folksong 
to musical art as a whole than America has yet gained. 
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When the Violinist Plays Accompaniments 


Vera Barstow, the talented American violinist, is also 
a pianist of exceptional ability, and after a morning of 
vigorous practise she enjoys nothing more than to play 
accompaniments for her sister Doris, who is also a gifted 
musician. Miss Barstow will give recitals this season 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
P Fremstad—Mme. Olive Fremstad went to the 
movies” last week to see a picture of herself, taken 
two weeks ago, when she returned to New York from 
her summer camp in the Maine woods, driving her car 
herself the entire distance of 600 miles. 


Lombard—Louis Lombard, the millionaire composer, 
whose castle on the shores of Lake Lugano, in Switzer- 
land, was the scene, before the war, of many concerts 
of American music, has, for the time being at least, 
taken up his residence in Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Hudson-Alexander—Caroline Hudson-Alexander, who 
has spent the summer in Maine, is not a little exercised 
over the way the Maine forests have been neglected 
in recent years, and she has talked forestry quite as 
enthusiastically as she has music. The soprano has 
secured an option on a tract of land, which it is her 
ambition to own and have reforested. 


Melba—During the last year Mme. Melba, by concerts 
and personal solicitation, raised in Australia for Red 
Cross work more than $150,000, and she purposes during 
the winter to do more work of this kind in Canada. 
Her first concert in Canada will be in Toronto, Oct. 4. 
This will be for the benefit of the Red Cross and given 
under the patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught. 

_Fletcher-Copp—When Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, the 
distinguished musical educator of Boston, was in Los 
Angeles this summer attending the convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs she was asked by 
the Los Angeles Examiner to outline a series of “Ten 
Commandments to Teachers.” “Be a good American 
and sign the declaration of American musical inde- 
pendence from foreign influence and interference.” was 
the tenth commandment on her list. 


Paderewski—Writing of Paderewski’s 

Chopin recital at the Panama-Pacific ecemlen thenece 
J. Hopkins, in the San Francisco Bulletin, declares: 
H. G. Wells says that the war will bring about an 
entire change in English literature; it will also bring 
about an entire change in the playing of Chopin. Here- 
after there will be no room for the artist who brings 
out only the Chopin prettiness, the Chopin elegance, the 
Chopin morbidness; no room for the artist who plays 
him optimistically or merely with intellectual compre- 
hension.” r 
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ET’S begin this week’s contrapuntal 
ramblings with an exposition of 
musical accuracy as it is found in one 
of our great American newspapers—the 
Chicago Tribune to wit: 


Mischa Elman is now a father. His wife, 
Alma Gluck, has cancelled her dates for the 
season. The Elmans lose thereby, it is re- 
ported, $120,000. 

Better break the news gently to Efrem 
Zimbalist. And, for that matter, to Mr. 
Elman. 

¥ * * 

It is the opinion of Henry T. Finck, 
by the way, that Alma Gluck is now 
Alma Mater. 

* * * 

Bearing upon a kindred subject are 
two clippings sent to us by Gordon Balch 
Nevin—clippings from succeeding issues 
of the Johnstown Tribune. They con- 
cern an Indianapolis singer, and, as Mr. 
Nevin suggests, we will “suppress the un- 
fortunate man’s name,” to save him em- 
barrassment—calling him John Doe. 

The item of Sept. 10 is under the head- 
ing, “Stork News,” and contains this 
information: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Doe of Indianapolis, 
Ind., announce the birth of a son. 

“Their second child,” supplements Mr. 
Nevin. 

The clipping of Sept. 11 conveys the 
news that John Doe is to sing in a serv- 
ice at one of the Johnstown churches, 
and it bears this headline: 


Former Local Soloist, in City from 
Indiana, Will Sing Mendelssohn’s 
“It Is Enough” 


“Comment superfluous,” adds Mr. 
Nevin. 
* * * 

“Are you fond of futurist music?” 

“Can't say lam. Still, there’s one thing 
to be said in its favor. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether the piano is in 
tune or not.” 

* * * 

This fronf an interview in the New 
York Sunday Telegraph: 

The voices of the native Samoans are 
glorious—wonderful altos and tenors, and 
their bass is like the deep, vibrant bass of 
Chopin. 

Wonder if the Samoans ever heard the 
famous Funeral March of Chaliapine. 

* * * 

Young Lady—‘‘How is it you don't 
come to Sunday-school?” 

Kate—*"‘Oh, please Miss, I'm learning 
French and music now, and mother doesn’t 
wish me to take up religion till later.” 

* * ” 

Program notes as supplied for the 
Schonberg Sextet by the critic of a Den- 
ver daily: 

“Verklarte Nacht,” or, for a rough trans- 
lation, “The Clearing Night,’ is built upon a 
very unpleasant story. The instruments are 
supposed to tell of a fair and frail married 
woman who, her husband being away, takes 
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to herself a sweetheart. A child is born. 
The lady has to confess to her lover that the 
little stranger is not his. Isn’t that a lovely 
tale? 

A “rough” translation, eh? 
jective is correct. 

a + a 
Living next to a beginner in music, one 


cannot help but reflect that theory is better 
than practice, says the Florida Times-Union. 


The ad- 











—Courtesy of “Judge” 





The Cats—“Wonder why they throw 
bricks at us?” 

* * * 

This from Lynnel Reed, the violinist of 
Toledo: 

Mr. Libby (of Libby cut glass fame) is one 
of Toledo’s wealthy men. He recently met 
Mr. Wylli, director of music in the public 
schools, and addressed him in this manner: 
‘“‘Hello! Mr. Do-Re-Mi,’’ to which the Pro- 


fessor replied, ‘‘Ja! Ja! | may be Mr. Re-Mi, 
but you are Mr. Do.’’ 


* * * 


“IT should’ think,’ remarked Mr. 
Growcher, “that the chef of this restau- 
rant would be envious of the orchestra 
leader.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if people don’t approve of 
the food they can make a protest. But 
they’ve got to sit up and take the music 
whether they like it or not.”—Washing- 
ton “Star.” 

* * x 


A singer who recently passed an eve- 
ning at the house of a lady stayed late. As 
he rose to go the hostess said: 

“Pray, don’t go yet, Mr. Basso; | want 
you to sing something for me.” 

“Oh, you must excuse me to-night; it 
is very late and | should disturb the neigh- 
bors.” 

“‘Never mind the neighbors,” answered 
the woman, quickly; “they poisoned our 
dog yesterday.” 

* * * 


The choirmaster of a local church re- 
cently asked the curate his text for the 
following Sunday in order that he might 
choose an offertory anthem appropriate 
for the occasion. The curate referred 


him to Genesis xviii, 12, “Sarah 
laughed.” Whereupon the musical man 
rejoined, “We might put on either 


Gounod’s or Schubert’s ‘Sarah neighed!’ 
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increase of their output and resources, coupled with 

the concentration of their plants and employment of 

the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 

abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
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piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 

tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 

Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 

the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 

Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 

critical examination by the public of this their latest 

great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 




















A Group of Operatic Notables “Snapped” 
Between Rehearsals in Havana This 
Spring 
During the season of opera at the 

Cuban capital last spring, where many 

honors were showered upon Claudia 

Muzio, the young Italian soprano, there 

were moments when the celebrated artists 

gathered for play between rehearsals and 
performances. The above picture shows, 
from left to right, Claudio Muzio, the 
soprano; Maestro Tullio Serafin, the dis- 
tinguished Italian conductor, who it is 
reported will come to the Metropolitan 
this season; Titta Ruffo, the baritone, 
and Signor Palet, the tenor. The snap- 
shot was made at Tropical Villa, Havana. 





Quintet of Artists in Boise Concert 

BoIsE, IDAHO, Sept. 9.—A_noteworthy 
musical program was given Tuesday eve- 
ning in the First Presbyterian Church, 
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when Carrol H. Palmer, baritone, pre- 
sented in recital Mrs. Annette Stoddard, 
organist; Pauline Liska, contralto, and 
Louise Blackwell, reader, together with 
Mrs. Palmer at the piano. Mr. Palmer 
has recently located in Boise. His splen- 
did voice and musicianship were shown 
to splendid advantage on this occasion. 
Miss Liska, his pupil, was highly satis- 
factory, as was also Miss Blackwell. 
Mrs. Stoddard, the organist, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman to give 
a recital in San Francisco at the Expo- 
sition organ. Her playing here of works 
by Faulkes, Brewer, Johnson, Dubois, 
Nevin and the Grand March from 
“Aida,” Verdi-Shelley, was oe ¥ie 
0. C. J. 


Harold Bauer Opens His Season with 
Worcester Festival 


Harold Bauer’s season will open Oct. 
6, when the pianist will play at the 
Worcester Festival. On Oct. 14 Mr. 
Bauer will give a recital in Sewickley, 
Pa., and on the following day he will be 
heard in Pittsburgh. Other October en- 
gagements already booked include ap- 
pearances in Chicago, Cedar Rapids, 
Evanston, New York and Rochester. Mr. 
Bauer’s November time is_ practically 
filled, the appearances scheduled being 
in Grand Rapids, Boston, Lawrence, 
Mass.; St. Louis, Omaha, Springfield, 
Indianapolis, Chicago and Grinnell, in 
dition to appearances in New York. 





Good Looks and the Musician 


“The strange thing is,” writes Gerald 
Cumberland in Musical Opinion of Lon- 
don, “that nature has endowed nearly 
all instrumentalists of genius with a pic- 
turesque appearance; composers may, 
and often do, look like rather needy 
stock-brokers, but instrumentalists are 
almost invariably like poets who live in 
enchanted forests. Paderewski, for ex- 
ample, looks as though he had stepped 
out of one of Maeterlinck’s plays, and 
even De Pachmann, rotund though he 
be, is not unromantic, and one seems to 
have met him in one of the earlier novels 
of Balzac. Blue-eyed Mr. Percy Grain- 
ger, with his auburn hair and white 
fingers, has won the heart of every young 
lady who ever went to the High School, 
and both Sir Henry Wood and Mr. Lan- 
don Ronald have learned the art of look- 
ing beautifully graceful and gracefully 
beautiful.” 
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FEDERATION ISSUES FIRST BOOK 
IN COURSE OF STUDY FOR CLUBS 





Thomas Whitney Surette’s ‘The Development of Symphonic Music”’ 
—-{nitial Work in Series Designed to Meet the Needs of Clubs’ 
Study Sections—Scheme of the Volume and Its Practical Value 


HE first volume in the series of a 
course of study designated by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs 
has just been issued. It is by Thomas 
Whitney Surette. The book, which is 
entitled “The Development of Symphonic 
Music,”* while limited in scope and in no 
sense exhaustive, is genuinely valuable 
in several ways. It is astutely written; 
it is fairly simple; the diction is en- 
thusiastic; in one sense it is comprehen- 
sive, and, finally, it can be applied to 
practical ends—which last is perhaps 
just what is most needed in books of this 
character just now. 

A bit taken from Chairman Ella May 
Smith’s foreword may prove enlighten- 
ing: The book “is designed to meet the 
present needs of music students and 
those who desire to understand and ap- 
preciate concert programs, even though 
they may not be performers. The ma- 
jority of concert-goers do not care to 
delve into music history—they wish to 
understand the present-day program 
which is frequently available to them. 
If the concert programs of to-day are 
made clear an interest is excited and 
one is stimulated to further study. Re- 
search work comes later.” 


Benefit Students of Higher Forms 


The present writer feels that Mr. 
Surette’s efforts have been designed to 
do much more than stimulate interest in 
and elucidate the classical forms. The 
book is a trifle more ambitious: it is cal- 
culated to reach and benefit the student 
of harmony and counterpoint, rather 
than the layman. Its subject and treat- 
ment place this work into a category 





which includes actual research. True, 

*“The Development of Symphonic Music.” 
By Thomas Whitney Surette. Published by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 116 


South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Pp. 210. 


the text is written with a minimum of 
technical terms and idioms, yet its great- 
est value will, it seems, be realized by 
the student actively interested and en- 
gaged in the study of the higher forms 
of music. 

After an introduction and some prac- 
tical directions for study (a happy idea) 
Mr. Surette divides his work into chap- 
ters as follows: “Origins,” “Precursors 
of the Symphony,” “The Song,” “The 
Classic Symphony” (in two chapters), 
“The Epic Symphony” (in three chap- 
ters, devoted to Beethoven’s Fifth, Third 
and Ninth), “The Lyric Symphony,” 
“The Realistic Symphony,” “The Folk- 
Symphony,” “The Neo- Classic” (in two 
chapters), and “The Mystic Symphony.” 


Questions Order of Chapters 


Some will undoubtedly be disposed to 
quarrel with the author for discussing 
Beethoven’s “Ninth” (which is_ the 
crowning gem of all symphonic music) 
before Schubert, Dvorak and others. Mr. 
Surette’s justifications may be manifold; 
some of them may even be plausible. The 
present writer hesitates to subscribe, 
however, to the present arrangement. 
This may be merely a detail; the un- 
initiated, nevertheless, will perhaps be 
disposed to regard Franck’s Symphony 
as more mystical and modern in spirit 
than the masterpiece of the genius of 
Bonn. Is it? 

Mr. Surette usually uses the language 
at his command with power and cun- 
ning. There is much sheer beauty of de- 
lineation inthis short work, so that occa- 
sional platitudinous portions may be 
readily forgiven. 

Finally, we find this a book of indubi- 
table value, fairly well balanced, con- 
vincing and sincere. Music clubs will 
do well to examine its contents carefully 
and apprise themselves at first hand of 
its details. It is inexpensively bound and 
printed by the N. F. M. C. Press and 
bears on the cover that organization’s 
insignia. B. R. 





SANDBYS IN WAR BENEFIT 





Cellist and His Wife Present Program 
at Dublin, N. H. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 18.—Herman 
Sandby, the ’cellist, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Sandby, who.is a talented writer 
and reader, recently gave at Dublin, N. 
H., an entertainment for the Italian War 
Relief Fund. The program, which was 
presented to a delighted audience in the 
Italian studio of Professor Pumpelli, in- 
cluded a sonata for violoncello by Valen- 
tini, and three shorter compositions by 
Mr. Sandby, which the ’cellist played with 
the assistance of George Foote at the 
piano, and the reading by Mrs. Sandby of 
her play in four acts, “How to Find the 
Treasure Box,” with incidental music by 
Mr. Sandby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sandby have been spend- 
ing an interesting summer on the Penob- 
scott Bay, and in visiting several of the 
artistic colonies, Mr. Sandby gave much 
of his time to completing the orchestral 
score of his new ’cello concerto, which he 
composed in New York last May, and 
which he played in that city before many 
distinguished musicians, also since then 
at a large reception given to the Sandbys 
at Bar Harbor. Mr. Sandby will play 
this new work in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, on Jan. 3, and at concerts in 
Boston, New York and Atlantic City, 
the coming season. ‘ A. L. T. 


Boston Symphony to ‘Open F. Wight 
Neumann’s Twenty-ninth Season 


CuHicaGo, Sept. 20.—F. Wight Neu- 
mann announces the opening of his 
twenty-ninth season as impresario in 
Chicago with a concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck 
conductor, at the Auditorium Theater, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 10. On Oct. 17 
Edward Collins, assisted by Rudolph 
Ganz, will make his first appearance in 
a piano recital at the Illinois Theater. 
Geraldine Farrar will make her only ap- 
pearance in recital at the Auditorium 





Theater Sunday afternoon, Oct. 24. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will give her 
annual recital at the Illinois Theater on 
Oct. 31. M. R. 


DEDICATORY ORGAN RECITAL 





John Hyatt Brewer Gives Fine Program 
at Bloomsburg, Pa. 


John Hyatt Brewer, the prominent 
New York organist-composer, gave a 
splendid organ recital at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
Sept. 16, assisted by Mrs. J. A. Hark- 
ness, soprano, of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Wilkes- Barre, Pa. The event 
was a part of a week’s dedication serv- 
ices of the new church. and chapel and 
brought forth a large and appreciative 
audience. Mr. Brewer ably sustained 
his wide reputation and presented a well- 
balanced program of works by Holiins, 
Lemare, Faulkes, Callerts and Guilmant’s 
“Adagio” (Fifth Sonata), concluding 
with three of his own compositions, 
“April Song,” “Improvisation” and “Tri- 
umphal March,” each number being pre- 
sented in a thoroughly finished manner. 

Mrs. Harkness sang “My Redeemer 
and My Lord,” by Buck, and “With Vir- 
dure Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” 
displaying a coloratura voice of splendid 
quality, which was greatly enjoyed. 





New Member of West Virginia School’s 
Faculty Heard in Recital 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Sept. 18.— 
Henri Schultze, who has come here to 
become associated with the Mason School 
of Music, made his initial bow to a Hunt- 
ington audience in an informal recital 
held at the Carnegie Auditorium last 
night. Considering the extremely warm 
weather the attendance and enthusiasm 
must have been very gratifying to the 
artist. Mr. Schultze’s program was 
modern in character and his interpreta- 
tion was characterized by clarity and 
expressive qualities. Several encores 
were granted. 
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MR. MACMILLEN WILL 
PLAY ORIGINAL MUSIC 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
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Francis Macmillen, the Noted Violinist, 

Who Will Give a Series of Recitals 
in Holian Hall This Season 


Francis Macmillen, who has not been 
heard in New York for two seasons, will 
give his first New York recital at AX®olian 
Hall Monday evening, Oct. 25. 

The Booking & Promoting Corporation 
announces that he will play a number 
of recitals at Afolian Hall during the 
year, in addition to his appearance as 
soloist at the Philharmonic concerts, and 
in other orchestral concerts in New 
York, 

At his New York recital Macmillen 
will play for the first time several com- 
positions of his own, a number of which 
are being published at present. He is 
preparing also several groups of small 
pieces, which will include a number of 
novelties. 





R. S. Sargent Chosen to Teach Music in 
Syracuse High Schools 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 14—R. S. 
Sargent of Salem, Ohio, was appointed 
yesterday as a teacher of music in the 
city’s high schools, after a division in 


the school board. Wilfred W. Porter 
and Dr. George Lynch opposed the nom- 
ination of Mr. Sargent in that they did 
not believe it was fair to John J. Raleigh, 
who is in charge of the musical instruc- 
tion in the grade schools. After ‘the 
board adjourned Superintendent P. M. 
Hughes explained the situation thus: 
“There is no reflection whatever on Mr. 
Raleigh’s work. He could not attend to 
the high schools and the grades, too. As 
a matter of fact he is getting $1,700 
and Mr. Sargent will receive $1,200.” 





NEW VON ENDE COURSE 





Dr. Frank R. Rix Teaches Public School 
Music at This Institution 


Dr. Frank A. Rix, director of music 
of the New York City public schools, will 
have charge of the public school music 
course at the von Ende School of Music, 
and has arranged a comprehensive 
course, including lectures and practical 
teaching on the methods of teaching pub- 
lice school music, which includes class 
room work, voice training, dictation, ear- 
training, melody writing, elementary 
theory and harmony, history of music, 
harmonization of melodies and writing 
two and three voice parts. 

In sight reading the first year includes 
primary methods, the second year in- 
cludes grammar methods and secondary 
schools (high school). There will also 
be a special course for grade teachers, 
which includes training demanded of 
supervisors of music, and required of 
grade teachers wishing to specialize in 
departmental teaching. 

Dr. Rix is a graduate of Harvard, as 
A.B. and M.D. For twelve years he was 
a practising physician and then he 
branched off into music. He was a pupil 
of John K. Paine in theory, harmony, 
analysis and composition, and a voice 
pupil of Vincenzo Cirillo and Charles R. 
Adams of Boston. He is the author of 
“Manual of Public School Music,” pnub- 
lished by McMillan; “Voice Training for 
School Children,” published by Barnes & 
Co.; “Song Book, the Master Singer,” 
published by the American Book Co.; 
“Assembly Song Book,” “High School 
Song Book” and “Junior Song Book,” 
published by Barnes & Co. 


Ornstein to Give Ultra-Modern Recitals 
in Boston 


Leo Ornstein, the futurist composer 
and pianist, will give a series of five re- 
citals of ultra-modern music at Steinert 
Hall, Boston. 
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The Apollo Quartet of Philadelphia. From Left to Right: Emily Stokes Hagar, 
soprano; William Sylvano Thunder, accompanist; Henry Gurney, tenor; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto; David Griffin, baritone 


HILADELPHIA, Sept. 15. — Well- 
known Philadelphia artists, known 
as the Apollo Quartet, form a musical 
attraction of a high order which is claim- 
ing a great deal of attention and winning 
emphatic success at Keith’s Chestnut 
Street Theater, this week. The singers, 
all of whom have appeared as soloists 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and with 
prominent musical clubs and organiza- 
tions in this and other cities, are: Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto; Henry Gurney, 
tenor, and David Griffin, baritone, with 
William Sylvano Thunder as_ accom- 
panist. 

In an informal but dignified and at- 
tractive manner, the singers appear in 
an act entitled “A Song at Twilight,” 
admirably produced under the direction 
of Edward S. Grant, and in which, in 
addition to individual solos, they are 
heard in three quartet numbers, “Love's 
Old Sweet Song,” the Spinning Wheel 
Quartet from “Martha” and an arrange- 
ment for the four voices of the sextet 
from “Lucia.” The solo numbers are 
“Cupid and I,’*from Herbert’s “Seren- 
ade,” sung by Mrs. Hagar; “Just a Little 
Love, a Little Kiss,” by Miss Langston; 
“T Hear You Calling Me,” Mr. Gurney, 
and “Nancy Lee,” Mr. Griffin. This act 
is the second presented at Keith’s by the 
Apollo Quartet, its offering last season 
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being a costume arrangement of Old 
English melodies. Thus vaudeville is 
being made an instrument for the wider 
spread of music in its higher forms. 


Thuel Burnham’s Tour Extends to 
Pacific Coast and Southwest 
Thuel Burnham’s manager, Harry 
Culbertson, reports heavy bookings for 
the pianist for the coming season. Early 
in October Mr. Burnham begins his tour, 
which is to extend from coast to coast, 
including New Orleans and several Texas 
cities. His first New York appearance 
of the season is with orchestra in Car- 

negie Hall in December. 
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formerly for eight years 
principal teacher voice 
department Stern Con- 
servatory, Berlin, and for 
three years instructor at 
the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York City, 
Announces the 
opening of his 


Fall Term 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















HE prize offered last year in Chicago 
for the best violin concerto by an 
American composer has been captured by 
Cecil Burleigh of Missoula, Mont. Mr. 
Burleigh has made himself known in the 
last three or four years to a whole army 
of violin devotees through his fine short 
compositions for the violin, all of them 
poetically conceived. 

His Concerto is now published by 
Clayton F. Summy of Chicago* and is 
to be performed this winter at the first 
concert devoted to American composi- 
tions played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn. American violin concertos 
being rare it is with especial interest 
that one examines Mr. Burleigh’s essay 
in the form. 

That he has not been as successful in 
the larger forms as in the smaller was 
instanced in his “Ascension” Sonata, 
for violin and piano, published last year. 
Yet the Concerto would seem to contra- 
dict this, for it is finely knit, is coherent 
in its utterance and is splendidly built. 
It is in three movements, an opening 
With breadth and power, E minor, % 
time; Slowly, with deep feeling, C major, 
common time, and Light and swift; with 
decision, E minor, 6/8 time. The themes 
are vital, the opening theme of the first 
movement being heroic and splendid in 
its sweep, while the slow movement is 





*CONCERTO. For the Violin. By Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Op. 25. Published by the Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. Price, $3.00. 
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made of material poetically conceived, 
deeply felt and finely developed. 

_ Mr. Burleigh’s compositional technique 
is far above the average, and if he has 
scored the work well for orchestra it 
should have more than a chance of be- 
coming an accepted work in the violin 
virtuoso’s répertoire. It is difficult of 
execution, though the technical demands 
are, in all cases, idiomatic of the instru- 
ment. A. W. K. 

* * * 


O less valuable than that of the 
Chopin waltzes recently commented 
upon in these columns is the late Rafael 
Joseffy’s edition of that master’s “Noc- 
turnes” and “Preludes.”+ There is, 
naturally, little to be said of these which 
was not written of the previous volume. 
The whole series will take rank among 
the greatest, most authoritative and 
trustworthy editions of these particular 
classics. Here and there, to be sure, one 
may disagree with a detail of fingering; 
yet as fingering is, in the last analysis, 
a relative matter and largely condi- 
tioned by individual physical character- 
istics, occasional divergences of opinion 
constitute no valid grounds of objection. 
The magnificent prefaces supplied by 
James Huneker materially enhance the 
worth of these editions. The great 
American critic is and remains the most 
discerning, comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic analyst of Chopin in Europe or 
this country. 
* + * 
RYGVE TORJUSSEN is an _ un- 
familiar name even to those few in 
this country who follow the doings of the 
younger coterie of Scandinavian com- 
posers. His career is still in its early 
stages, it appears, though he has reached 
his Opus 16. Already he has produced 
for the piano a “Norwegian Suite,” a 
set of “Norwegian Mountain Idylls,” 
“Norseland Sketches,” and “Lyric Tone 


*+PRELUDES, NOCTURNES. For the Piano. 
By Frederic Chopin. Edited, Revised and 
Fingered by Rafael Joseffy. Published by G. 
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Poems.” For their quality, or that of 
his other works, the present reviewer is 
unable to vouch. From the press of 
Arthur Schmidt there now comes, how- 
ever, a set of “Norwegian Songs and 
Dances”’{—seven little numbers. with 
titles suggesting Grieg’s “Lyric Pieces.” 
None of them is very much better or 
worse than the other. Whether Torjus- 
sen invented the melodies himself or 
utilized folk tunes is not revealed, but 
except for a certain obvious Norwegian 
flavor his music throughout is merely in- 


nocuous. H. F. P. 
+. * +. 


¢¢ A LABAMA” and Berceuse are the 

titles of two new compositions, 
for the violin with piano accompaniment, 
by Albert Spalding. “Alabama” is a 
Southern melody and dance in planta- 
tion style and was introduced last win- 
ter in New York at a Sunday night 
Metropolitan Opera House Concert b 
Efrem Zimbalist, to whom it is dedicated. 
Its success on that occasion was distinct. 

Mr. Spalding is unquestionably one of 
the most gifted men writing music for 
the violin in America to-day. He under- 
stands the. instrument and, moreover, 
writes unusually engaging piano parts. 
“Alabama,” is one of the most fascinat- 
ing things of its kind which has come to 
the notice of the present writer in some 
time. Melodically and harmonically the 
piece is distinctive and the rag-time 
counterpoint, managed with a deftness 
that is captivating, shows the possibil- 
ities of this so-called American rhythm 
when it is handled by a musician of real 
ability. 

The Berceuse is finely thought out and 
is individual. There is a Franckian 
flavor in its opening sentences, which 
are finely contrasted with the middle 
section where Mr. Spalding gives us a 
very simple melody in thirds and other 
double-stops, over a lovely accompa- 
niment. Both pieces require efficient 
violinists to be performed satisfactorily. 


tNORWEGIAN SONGS AND DANCES.. For the 
Piano. By Trygve Torjssen, Op. 16. Pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New 
York and Leipsic. Price, 75 cents. 

§‘“‘ALABAMA,” BERCEUSE. Two Compositions 
for the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Albert Spalding. Published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York and London. Prices, 75 and 
60 cents each respectively. 
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| "Studio, lo.a24 Carnegie Hall, A. Y- 


f ig Boston Music Company has added 
two volumes to its admirable series 
known as “Boston Music Company Edi- 
tion.” These are an album of piano 
music by modern Italian composers and 
an album of six Debussy songs with Eng- 
lish translations by Bliss Carman.7}{ 

The album of Italian piano music con- 
tains small pieces, such as A. Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Crepusculo,” Catalani’s Melody 
in A Flat, Cilea’s very fascinating 
Scherzino, Floridia’s “April Breezes” and 
a Romance by Martucci. While none of 
these pieces is epoch-making in origin- 
ality, they are all characteristically 
Italian and show a type of piano music 
with which it is at any rate worth while 
to establish an acquaintance. The album 
has been collected and edited by G. V. 
Palladino. 

The Debussy songs have been edited 
by that sterling musician, H. Clough- 
Leighter, which is a guarantee of their 
careful preparation. Mr. Carman’s 
translations are highly poetic and in 
most cases worthy of his best efforts. 
The songs included in the album are the 
familiar Romance, “Les Cloches,” “Man- 
doline,” “C’est l’extase langoureuse,” 
“T] pleure dans mon coeur” and “La 
Chevelure.” 

+ * 


ICHARD KEYS BIGGS, widely 
known as a concert organist, has 
recently published through the house of 
G. Schirmer, New York a set of “Fa- 
vorite Compositions” of Mendelssohn 
which he has edited and arranged for 
the organ.** In the cases of “Sadness 
of Soul,” “Retrospection,” “Spring 
Song,” “Confidence Song,” and “Gondo- 
liera” he appears as arranger. It is 
pleasant to congratulate him on the ex- 
cellent judgment he has shown in each 
of these in transferring them from their 
original piano idom to that of the organ. 
The registration, as well as the fingering 
and pedaling, is carefully marked. 
Useful to organists will be Mr. Biggs’s 
editions of the Andante Recitativo from 
Mendelssohn’s First Sonata, the Andante 
Tranquillo from the Third Sonata, and 
the Andante from the Sixth Sonata. 
Although most organists have the 
Mendelssohn sonatas complete in their 
libraries it is handy to have detached 
movements, like those mentioned here, in 
sheet form, especially on tour, when a 
large amount of music has to be carried 





from city to city. A. W. K. 
*fALBUM OF PIANO Music BY MODERN 

ITALIAN COMPOSERS. Collected and Edited 

by G. V. Palladino. ‘‘Boston Music Company 


Edition, No. 327a.’’ ALBUM OF SIx SONGS. 
By Claude Debussy. Edited by H. Clough- 
Leighter. With English Translations by 
Bliss Carman. “Boston Music Company 
Edition, No. 212a.” Published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 60 
cents net each. 

**FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS. By Felix Men- 
delssohn. Arranged and edited for the Or- 
gan by Richard Keys Biggs. Published by 
G. Schirmer, New York and London. 
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The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 


“Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary 
skill. His tone has delightful quality.” 


The Young American Violinist 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, ®olian Hall, N. Fx, 
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CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
11 W. 36th St., New York 


MARY C. ARMSTRONG 


Studio, 100 Carnegie Hall, New York 


System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 
Address for Booklet 
Classes: Portland, June 18; Chicago, Aug. 10; New York, Sept, 18. 
Classes: New York, June 14; Asheville, N. C., August 3. 
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BARITONE 





CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 487 Sth Ave., New York City. 





TEACHER OF SINGING. For 
six years assistant to Jean de Reszke. 
Paris Studio transferred to 237 West 
End Ave., N. Y., for Season 1914-1915. 
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MAVERICK 


IN CONCERT & RECITAL 


Address Inquiries to 
172 West 79th Street New York 
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MME. MERO ENJOYS 
MEETING FRIEND OF 
CONSERVATORY DAYS 
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Left to Right: Yolanda Méré, the 
Pianist; Hermann Irion and Victor 
Jacobi, Hungarian Light Opera Com- 
poser 


Mme. Yolanda Méré, the noted pianist, 
recently embarked on a motor tour from 
Spring Lake, N. J., where she had been 
staying for some time. With her were 
her husband, Hermann Irion, and Victor 
Jacobi, the well-known Hungarian com- 
poser of light operas, which have had a 
marked success in London during the 
last few years. Mme. Méré and Mr. 
Jacobi are old friends, having studied 
music together in the same conservatory 
at Budapest for many years. Remi- 
niscences occupied the two musicians on 
this motor tour, during which they 
stopped for the above snapshot, taken in 
a pine forest near Lakewood, N. J. 

Mr. Jacobi is a war refugee, having 
been in London at the outbreak of the 
war in connection with his opera “Sybil,” 
which was being performed there at that 
time, and which will be given in America 
this winter under the management of 
the Charles Frohman Company. 





Grace Hofmann, Randolph Pupil, Wins 
Laurels 


Grace Hofmann, the young American 
coloratura soprano, who was so well re- 
ceived in New York last spring when she 
appeared in leading réles with the Zuro 
Opera Company, has been distinguishing 
herself this summer. She began a four 
weeks’ engagement with Sousa’s Band at 
Willow Grove on Aug. 28, where her 
singing attracted much favorable com- 
ment. At the Strand Theater, New York, 


theater has been in existence, and she 
has been signed for a three weeks’ en- 


gagement there this fall. When John 
Philip Sousa gives his Sunday night con- 
certs next month at the New York Hip- 
podrome Miss Hofmann is to be soloist 
at the first of the series. 





SOUSA AT PITTSBURGH 


Grace Hoffman and Susan Tompkins 
Aid Band as Soloists 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 20.— John 
Philip Sousa and his sterling band began 
a week’s engagement at the Pittsburgh 
Exposition last Monday and entertained 
thousands during the week. Grace Hoff- 
man, soprano, and Susan Tompkins, vio- 
linist, appeared as soloists, the former 
being very effective in her offering of 
Donizetti’s “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” 
sung at one of the afternoon concerts, 
while Miss Tompkins presented Hubay’s 
“Hejre Kati” to equal advantage. Mr. 
Sousa conducted most admirably. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus has be- 
gun its rehearsals under the direction 
of James Stephen Martin and is strength- 
ening the personnel of the chorus. Re- 
cent additions include Russell Kirk, bari- 
tone of the _ Bellefield Presbyterian 
Church; O. S. Heck, baritone of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Carnegie, Pa.; 
George Hall, tenor of the East End 
Christian Church, and James Ivery of 


the McKeesport Methodist Church. 
There is an extended waiting list. 
E. C. S. 





Wants Karnival Orchestra Made Perma- 
nent Syracuse Institution 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Henry J. 
Ormsbee, director of the Karnival, sug- 
gested, in a recent speech in Clinton 
Square, that the Karnival Orchestra of 
100 men and women should be made a 
permanent fixture. His idea is to con- 
vert this body into a municipal orches- 
tra. He concluded his talk by stating 
his firm conviction that civic pride will 
assure the permanency of the orchestra 
as a municipal institution. Among others 
Melville A. Clark came in for a great 
deal of praise for his magnanimity in 
contributing the use of Apollo Hall. 


Hallett Gilberté Scores in Maine Mu- 


sicale 


At the home of Mrs. Eleanor Louise 
Swain, at Peaks Island, Me., a delightful 
musicale was given recently by Hallett 
Gilberté, the composer and tenor of New 
York. Mr. Gilberté sang his “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” “My Lady’s Mir- 
ror,” “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” and 
“Spring Serenade’ splendidly and 
aroused much enthusiasm. He also acted 
as accompanist for Hazel Tapley, who 
sang his “The Little Red Ribbon,” and 
Pearl Bates, who sang his “Song of the 
Canoe.” 


Columbia University Recital for Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed Miller 


Reed Miller, tenor, and his wife, 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, will 
open their season with a joint-recital to 
be given Oct. 30, under the auspices of 
Columbia University. Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller will be heard jointly in various 
Texas cities early in November, while an 

















she has proved one of the most admired Aeolian Hall recital is scheduled for 
of vocal soloists engaged there since this Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 8. 
Belle GOTTSCHALK | 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16 
e 
With Boston Opera Co. 
Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
BY 
VICTOR KUZDO 
SOLE AUTHORIZED EXPONENT (IN AMERICA 
OF THE SYSTEM OF 
Teacher of ELMAN, ZIMBALIST, PARLOW, EDDY BROWN. 
560 WEST END AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Charles W. Clark and Other 
Artists Vacation Guests On 
4000 Acre Coiorado Ranch 
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Members of John C. Schaffer’s House Party Starting on a Private Car for a Vaca- 
tion on Mr. Shaffer’s Ranch, Near Denver 


HICAGO, Sept. 12.—Charles W. 
Clark, the noted with a 
number of Chicago musicians, is spend- 
ing his vacation as the guest of John C. 
Shaffer on the 4000-acre Shaffer home 
ranch, Ken-Caryl, Denver. The 
baritone has had some amusing experi- 
ences as a horseman on the ranch, which 
boasts ten fine saddle horses. 

Other members of the party which has 
been enjoying the hospitality of Mr. 
Shaffer on the ranch are Lucille Steven- 
son, the soprano, who has won many 
laurels on the concert stage and who is 
a pupil of Charles W. Clark; Bennet 
Griffin, violinist, a former member of 
the Chicago orchestra; Minnie Fish 
Griffin, well-known coycert soprano; 
Cora Spicer Neal, classic dancer. Mrs. 
F'rederika Gerhardt Downing, contralto, 
and Laurence Sturtevant, tenor, both 
members of the choir at the First Meth- 
odist Church, Evanston, Ill.; Katherine 
Howard Ward, organist at that church; 
Mrs. Charles W. Clark, Ernest Downing 
and Walter Ward. 

The above picture 
bers of the party on 


baritone, 


near 


the mem- 
special car 


shows 


the 


on which they started for their vacation 
on the Shaffer ranch. Standing on the 
steps of the car is Charles W. Clark, 
the famous baritone. In the front row 
on the platform of the car are Walter 
Ward, Lucille Stevenson, Mrs. Laurence 
Sturtevant, Minnie Gerhardt Downing, 
Ernest Downing, Mrs. Charles W. Clark. 
In the back row are Cora Spicer Neal 
and Laurence Sturtevant. 


Lachmund School Closes Summer Term 


The Lachmund Conservatory of Piano 
Playing, Steinway Hall, New York, 
closed its special summer term recently. 
Mary Risinger, who has charge of the 
music in the public schools of Decatur, 
Tex., spent the summer vacation in New 
York for study, and gave a piano recital 
at the conservatory studio before return- 
ing home. Bernice Quinlan of Grants 
Pass., Ore., will remain for the coming 
season, and is preparing to give a piano 
recital next month. Another of Mr. 
Lachmund’s pupils, Leda Everson of 
Creswell, Ore., who had graduated, left 
last week for Fort Dodge, lowa, where 
she will fill a position as teacher. The 
fall term of the conservatory opened on 
Sept. 13. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








How to Spend a Million for the Best 
Good of Musicians 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA:.- 


If one had a million dollars, how should 
it be spent for the best good of musicians 
in the United States? It seems to me it 
could not be better spent than in the 
seeking, finding (which costs money), 
publishing and performing of composi- 
tions by native-born Americans (yes, and 
native taught), particularly in the field 
of chamber music. Yes, I have an axe 
to grind, but as I have spent twenty years 
of my life in forging it, I think I may 
be condoned in seeking a grindstone and 
laborers to grind it. 

Yours always faithfully, 
“AMERICAN.” 

P. S.—My letter is evidence of the 
care I take in reading MUSICAL AMERICA 
and the inspiration I have ever drawn 
from it. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 13, 1915. 





Miss Farrar Finds a Champion 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It appears from a letter written by 
“Mrs. D. Allusioned” (illusioned, by the 
way, Mrs. D.) and published in a recent 
number of MusIcAL AMERICA, that thou- 
sands of Miss Farrar’s friends are “dis- 
mayed, shocked and grieved” concerning 
her ‘latest enterprises, viz.: “Silly article”’ 
in Tribune, announced pro-Germanism, 
decided stand on career plus marriage 
and maternity and “loss of dignity” in 
the “movies.” 

Well, Miss Farrar “should worry over 


these friends led on by sighs from Sink- 
ing Spring! Her real friends comprise 
an army that will stifle the mutterings 
of that feeble band! 

The “silly article’ is condemned be- 
cause truth always hurts. Absolute 
frankness in these days of deceit and 
catering to public opinion is an almost 
unknown quality. Few there are who 
have the courage to speak their real 
thoughts! How can Miss Farrar’s frank 
opinions in the Tribune interview be 
termed un-American? And as to her pro- 
Germanism, it is only natural that she 
feel a kindly spirit toward the nation 
which gave her her first start, and highly 
commendable that she acknowledge it at 
such a time. How, pray, does this ad- 
mission concern her love and loyalty to 
America? Might as well say: Tom and 
Harry are fighting, Tom is my friend and 
I stick to him—therefore I don’t love my 
father! Rubbish! 


Miss Farrar has given us the negative 
on career and marriage; it is now up to 
those happy artist-mothers Mrs. D. 
speaks of to present the affirmative and 
refute Miss Farrar’s statements. 


The moving picture industry is taking 
the world by storm, the greatest artists 
are glad to appear on the screen, to per- 
petuate their work, to give their best 
efforts to the general public, because not 
all can afford the opera and the theaters; 
in fact, the opera is limited to a very 
few cities. Have these artists been criti- 
cized as to “loss of dignity” by appear- 
ing in the “movies?” Then why tack this 
to Miss Farrar? Her reception into the 
picture world was royal, no other artist 
ever had such an ovation, such a salary, 
or worked under such conditions. All of 
which she well deserves, for Geraldine 
Farrar by her remarkable gifts, and still 
more remarkable capacity for work, has 
reached a pinnacle that few attain, 
though jealousy and unjust criticism have 
zone their best to break her indomitable 
courage. Is there another artist who 
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Mrs. HERMAN LEWIS 


will direct the concert tour 


of 


LUCILE 


LAWRENCE 


Dramatic Soprano 


lately returned from brilliant 
operatic success in Germany, 
Austria and Italy. 


First American to sing ‘‘The 
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Zurope. 
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in one year accomplishes the work that 
she does? Months of opera, then two 
months of picture work, after that a con- 
cert tour accompanied by the grind of 
constant travelling, then opera again! 
Her splendid, indefatigable spirit, her 
buoyant frankness and utter lack of af- 
fectation are an inspiration and her 
friends are more than proud of her! 
Yours most sincerely, 
LOUISE E. DAVIDSON. 
New York City, Sept. 18, 1915. 





Federation Gives Hints on Club Pro- 
grams 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In arranging the coming year’s work 
for our Music Study Club we thought 
that possibly your paper might suggest 
some subjects, as we intend to devote our 
time to the study of American music. 
We will have about sixteen meetings, two 
of which will be open meetings held in 
the church. Thanking you, 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE E. BLAKELEY. 
Highland, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1915. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Our club has planned a series of five 
lecture recitals for the coming winter. 
The first program is to illustrate the 
possibilities of the lecture recital. Will 
you kindly suggest numbers of descrip- 
tive music (so-called), about which a 
story can be told, or explained, and en- 
joyed by a club of several hundred mem- 
bers, the music to be written for piano, 
violin, ’cello and voice. 

We enjoy MusicaAL AMERICA; it fur- 
nishes our current events. 

Very cordially yours, 
NETTIE F. MARQUARDT. 
Dayton, O., Sept. 5, 1915. 


[The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs published recently a book written 
by Thomas Whitney Surette, called “The 
Development of Symphonic Music.” This 
book is the first in a plan of study for 
musical clubs, and is arranged in four- 
teen chapters, each of which deals with 
a separate phase of the subject, and ac- 
companied by foot-notes suggesting ref- 
erence reading and further authority. 

The federation has a study committee, 
whose chairman is Mrs. D. K. Steel, Se- 
dalia, Mo. Any question such as you 
suggest, referred to her, will be answered 
promptly. The federation’s program ex- 
change will also be found helpful in 
planning the season’s work and in ar- 
ranging programs. For information of 
this kind write to Mrs. A. C. Potter, 
Southampton, N. Y. Musical clubs are 
invited by the federation to join and 
share the advantages of its various de- 
partments. The president is Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner, 2106 Sedgwick Street, Chicago. 
Ed. MusicAL AMERICA. } 





Vocal Teachers Ignore Matters Affect- 
ing Their Profession 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The voice teachers are less congenial 
than any other class of musicians—a 
state of affairs very deplorable to me. 
I believe it is a thing that has retarded 
our progress as much as any other 
cause. If we can learn to be as open and 
broadminded upon voice discussions as 
we may be on many other questions of 


musical interest, I am sure our work 
will be made easier and greatly en- 
hanced. 

For more than a year I have been 
watching the effect of the writings of 
Dr. Floyd Muckey upon singers, singing 
teachers and voice critics, and I am glad 
to note that there is a decided change in 
their terminology when discussing the 
art of singing. ‘They are not quite ready 
to endorse all of Dr. Muckey’s ideas but 
whenever such terms as “voice place- 
ment,” “voice floating on the breath,” 
“tone color,” and “registers,” etc., are 
used, they appear frequently with quota- 
tion marks and an explanation that 
their use is illustrative or adopted for 
the sake of analogy. 

After fifteen years of study, teaching 
and investigating the methods and ideas 
of the world’s greatest voice teachers, 
both empirical (used and applied with- 
out science) and scientific, I was never 
so satisfied with anyone’s ideas of voice 
production as I was with Dr. Muckey’s. 
I have all of his articles appearing in 
MUSICAL AMERICA during the past two 
years, also every article of criticism for 
and against him, and the thirty-four 
fundamental principles of voice produc- 
tion that appeared in the current issue 
of a contemporary musical paper, all 
cataloged and posted in a note book. 

I believe these thirty-four funda- 
mental principles are indisputable scien- 
tific facts. Many of them I have used in 
my teaching for years, which enabled me 
at once to recognize the truth of Dr. 
Muckey’s statements. 

He has expressed the results of his in- 
vestigations in the most concise and com- 
prehensive manner possible and it seems 
to me that there are only three reasons 
that prevent the vocal teachers every- 
where from indorsing his work—indiffer- 
ence, lack of courage, or lack of compre- 
hension. 

This leads me to some recent articles 
appearing in the “Open Forum” of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. In your issue of 
June 10, 1915, Dr. Muckey says that 
“thirty-four statements of fundamental 
facts were unanimously adopted by up- 
ward of one hundred voice teachers in 
less than four hours” at the last meet- 
ing of the New York State Music Teach- 
ers Association. 

Then in your issue of July 31 an 
article signed “A. L. M.” and headed 
“Parliamentary Procedure at Music 
Teachers’ Convention” says: 

Another peculiar habit noticed by the writer 
was the assenting mood almost universally in 
evidence at the meetings. All questions put 
to the members were voted “Aye” regardless 
of adverse discussion. This was particularly 
a fact in the vocal conference, where a set 
of propositions as to voice teaching was in 
discussion. Some of these items took many 
minutes for discussion, which was nearly 
always against the article but the musician 
presiding, after listening to the objections 
would blandly say, “Those in favor of this 
section please say, Aye,” and the rest of the 
members and visitors said nothing . . . I 
see in a recent issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
that a correspondent looked upon this sort of 


thing as a unanimous vote. We do better 
than this in most of our women’s clubs. 


If “A. L. M.” will turn to page 104 of 
the book on “Parliamentary Usage of 
Women’s Clubs,” by Emma A. Fox, it will 
be noted that the third paragraph reads 
thus: “A member who has not voted on 
a particular motion has tacitly voted 
with the prevailing side and cannot dis- 
claim responsibility by saying that he 
did not vote.” 

I think this procedure is followed in 
most conventions and probably obtains 
in the N. Y. S. M. T. A. unless there is 
a ruling against it, if not, the “Corre- 
spondent” was perfectly correct in say- 
ing the vote was unanimous. 





[Continued on next page] 
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[Continued from page 26] 


Another correspondent, Albert Morgan 
of Chicago, Ill, says in the “Open 
Forum,” Aug. 28, 1915: 

I have seen a number of photographs of 
conventions of Music Teachers held in differ- 
ent parts of the country and some are from 
sections where I or my friends are well ac- 
quainted. The preponderance of inferior 
vocal instructors in these photographs _ is 
almost funny. The really intelligent, capable 
teacher is often conspicuous by his absence as 
he is either busy with his pupils or if he lives 
away from the center of musical activities, 
he is back in that center studying to im- 
prove under the finest instructor he can find. 

The photograph of the N. Y. S. M. 
T. A. in MusIcAL AMERICA, June 26, cer- 
tainly contradicts the above assertion, 
but if Mr. Morgan is correct in regard 
to other places, more is the pity, be- 
cause many really fine musicians and 
vocal teachers are just as selfish as they 
are musically fine and are about as much 
help to their community as a beautiful 
spider that weaves a wonderful web— 
just for himself. 

A State Music Teachers Association 
has just been organized in Texas, and I 
hope every “really intelligent, capable 
teacher” will join and lend a helping 
hand. I hope the voice teachers espe- 
cially will have the courage to discuss 
with one another all questions pertain- 
ing to the art of singing. In that way 
many great things can be learned and 
bring nearer the day for standardization 
which will protect the honest and 
progressive voice teacher. We are all 
ignorant—which means “without knowl- 
edge” of many things and we always 
will be. We should not be blamed for 
that, since we can never learn every- 
thing, but to ignore, which means to 
“refuse to take notice of,” is inexcusable 
because that is voluntary. 

Mr. Freund’s propaganda is bringing 
about a wonderful amount of co-opera- 
tion among musicians everywhere. Long 
may its spirit live and long may its 
author live that he may see the results 
of his good work. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of your splendid paper, of which 
I have never missed a copy since your 
first issue, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. NATHANIEL PARKER TURNER, 
President of Marshall Music Club. 
Marshall, Tex., Sept. 1, 1915. 


Some Questions Answered 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I would be grateful if you would tell 
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me the present activities and proclivities 
of Henry T. Finck. To whom should we 
apply for a competent judgment of In- 
dian music? Is it as exemplified by Cad- 
man, Lieurance and Troyer (the latter 
two of whom I never heard); is it any- 
thing more than a fad? The subjects in 
which I am anxious to catch up are 
teaching piano to small children and the 
widening scope of public school music, 
home credits and orchestra instruments. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Louis C. BULKLEY. 
Shreveport, La., Sept. 11, 1915. 


[With regard to Indian music, Mr. 
Arthur Farwell, well known composer, 
orchestral director and literateur, is an 
authority. He will, no doubt, be pleased 
to answer any questions you may submit 
to him. He may be addressed care of 
our office. The other questions you can 
find answered, from time to time, in the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA. With re- 
gard to the present activities and “pro- 
clivities” of Henry T. Finck, let us say 
that, in the first place, Mr. Henry T. 
Finck has been, for many years, the 
worthy and accomplished musical editor 
of the New York Evening Post. He has 
also written a number of works on mu- 
sic, also a book entitled, “Primitive 
Love,” which many critics have declared 
to be one of the most valuable works ever 
written on the relations between the 
sexes, from a highly ideal and psychical 
standpoint. 

With regard to Mr. Finck’s “proclivi- 
ties,” that is more than we would like to 
undertake to discuss. Possibly if you 
wrote a letter to his wife, she would be 
better able to answer than can the Edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


Battistini the Greatest Male Singer _ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


So much interest seems to have’ been 
stirred by the lively discussion of the 
great baritones, that I hope you will per- 
mit me to occupy a portion of your space 
a second time. These letters, I believe, 
have served to set people to thinking as 
to why this or that baritone is a favorite, 
and I am sure I have found a number 
of points to think about in the com- 
ment upon my recent letter made by Mr. 
Gerald Burrows and Lieut. Percy Rich- 
ards in your “Open Forum.” As we all 
look at things from different angles, it 
is not surprising that we sometimes mis- 
construe the statements of others, and 
Lieutenant Richards, inadvertently, has 
done this with regard to my communi- 
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‘Her voice is very fine, 
call 
markable youth and enthusiasm and excellent 
musical understanding. I am sure she will 
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cation. If he will read my letter again, 
he will find that I did not make what he 
terms the “mistake” of mentioning 
Caruso and Chaliapine with Battistini as 
“a triumvirate of unsurpassed bel canto 
singers.”’ My only reference to bel canta 
was at the beginning of the letter, I 
believe, and there I quoted Mr. Richards 
himself. 

It was not my purpose to contend that 
Battistini was the greatest bel canto 
baritone. That would not have gone far 
enough, as bel canto commonly is con- 
sidered. Rather, what I sought to con- 
tend was that Battistini was the greatest 
baritone, whatever the style or descrip- 
tion; and that, moreover, he was great- 
er than the tenor, Caruso, or the 
bass, Chaliapine, whom I placed as the 
greatest in their respective spheres, 
thus placing Battistini at the head of all 
male singers of the day. Bel canto did 
not figure in this comparison, and when 
I stated that Caruso, Battistini and 
Chaliapine formed the greatest trium- 
virate of tenor, baritone and bass that 
perhaps any generation had seen, I 
meant just that—without the bel canto 
reservation. 

Bel canto, as commonly used—and as 
I presume Lieutenant Richards intends 
it—is a special classification, which 
(though it may be heresy) I do not fully 
accept. All bel canto means is beautiful 
singing. That was what the old Italians 
taught, and hence the term. As I view 
it, bel canto does not, and should not, 
represent merely florid singing. Agility 
in trills, runs, roulade, etc., is merely 
one side of good singing. Many singers 
of inferior tone production and uneven 
scale possess it, yet lack the other essen- 
tials of beautiful singing. The first es- 
sential of true Jel canto is beautiful 
tone; the second, an even scale. Caruso 
and Chaliapine have both, hence might 
be termed bel canto singers, and very 
justly, for all the fact that their fame 
may rest on some other more striking 
qualities. In fact, in the second essential, 
their bel canto is superior to that of 
Battistini, whose scale is somewhat top- 
heavy, as Mr. Burrows justly points out. 
Bonci’s agility and use of pianissimo have 
‘aused him to be considered a bel canto 
tenor. Yet Caruso, with his superior 
tone and better scale, has equal claim to 
the classification. Florid singing is not 
all there is to good singing, and this is 
where I balk at the ordinary use of the 
term bel canto. 

Chaliapine, it should be stated, is a 
skillful singer of florid music—witness 
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his brilliant execution of the “Slander’s 
Whisper” number from the “Barber of 
Seville.” Perhaps he cannot trill like 
Plangon, but he can sing very rapidly 
and crisply, and what is more, he can 
sing tones of sheerest beauty—more 
beautiful than Plancon’s—entirely aside 
from his moving personality and great 
dramatic power. 

But getting entirely away from what 

I believe is a mistaken conception of bel 
canto, I believe Battistini, Caruso and 
Chaliapine form the great triumvirate, 
with Battistini the greatest of all. 
Caruso and Chaliapine safely may be left 
to future discussions. 
_ Mr. Burrows is right in saying Ruffo 
is as much a tenor as Battistini. But 
high tones do not make a tenor, and Bat- 
tistini and Ruffo are both high baritones, 
not tenors. The quality tells. There are 
bass-baritones and there are high bari- 
tones—-perhaps, to be consistent in our 
classification, we should say _bass-bari- 
tones and tenor-baritones. Very well 
then, Ruffo and Battistini are tenor-bari- 
tones, but none the less baritones be- 
cause they have a tone or so extra at the 
top of the scale and lack a tone or two 
at the bottom. Like Mr. Burrows, I, too, 
tire sometimes of phenomenal high tones 
and sigh for a “rich, sustained low 
phrase.” But neither the high tones nor 
the low tones make a great artist. There 
is no more merit in a_ sustained low 
phrase than in a sustained high phrase, 
or vice versa. 

What makes the great singer is the 
cultured beauty of his voice and the ar- 
tistic use to which he puts it, plus the 
emotional something that he is able to 
put into what he sings. Therein, | 
think, Battistini is supreme. His tone 
is not always equally beautiful. His 
upper notes happen to be his most stir- 
ring, while, with another singer, the low 
notes may be the ones that carry the 
appeal. But Battistini can sing an opera 
aria with more supremely beautiful mo- 
ments in it, in my humble opinion, than 
any other singer of the day. In detail, 
his singing bears inspection of the closest 
order, but it is in the general mass-im- 
pression—the completed contour or the 
aria; the sense of sustained emotional 
uplift—that his singing fires the imagi- 
nation and stirs that response that is the 
end sought by all true art. That is what 
I regard as true singing, and—heresy 
though it may be—that is as far as | 
can go in this bel canto business. Col- 
oratura (possessed in rare degree by 
Battistini) is only one of the instru- 
ments toward the accomplishment of this 
end, and I think some of our bel canto 
enthusiasts confuse the means with the 
end. 

I, too, have worshipped at the shrine 
of Campanari. (I notice Mr. Burrows, 
falling into the same mistake as Mr. 
togers, erroneously quotes me as having 
referred to Campanini, the tenor, doubt- 
less meaning Campanari, the baritone.) 
Wonderfully satisfying, a great artist in 
all the things pertaining to voice modu- 
lation, possessed of an even scale, and 
an interpreter who kept always within 
the bounds of good taste, Campanari was 
a singer to be treasured in our memories. 
But, aside from the fact that his col- 
oratura (I dislike the term) was not as 
light and incisive as that of Ruffo or 
Battistini, I think it is fair to say that 
neither was his tone as open and free. 
I expect to be disputed as to this, but 
this opinion has come from much study 
of the old Victor Campanari records, 
which, everyone seems to agree, were 
very fair to him. I find the vowels some- 
what smothered, and it is quite generally 
difficult to ascertain just what the vowel 
is. Compared with Ruffo or Battistini, or 
Amato or Scotti, the Italian text is more 
difficult to follow, and except for certain 
high tones, there is not that vibration in 
the vowel itself that comes when a tone 
is sung with a maximum of freedom. 
But despite this, give me Campanari 
before Ruffo, before Amato. With Bat- 
tistini and Scotti, he holds my affection 
for the grace and beauty of his singing, 
not so poignantly moving as that of his 
rivals, but satisfying, comforting, and 
sweet with the memory of other days. 

Respectfully yours, 
OscAR THOMPSON, 

Musical Fditor, The Tacoma Ledger. 

Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 15, 1915. 

An excellent example of the increased 
recognition that some American news 
papers are giving to the music in their 
cities is provided by the music section of 
the Toledo Times for Sunday, Sept. 5 
Of the four pages devoted to musical af- 
fairs one is given up to the splendid artist 
course of the new Civic Music League. 
The columns of MUSICAL AMERICA are 
drawn upon for much of the news of the 
outside musical world. 


Clifford Cairns, the basso, has been en 
gaged to teach voice at the Troy (N. Y.) 
Conservatory of Music. 
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HE terrible carnage now devastating 
Europe adds force to the contention 
that the history of music, or of some 
other art, should form a part of the 
educational curriculum in every civilized 
country. Without it, the history of na- 
tionalities represents mankind as actu- 
ated by little else than jealous ani- 
mosity and as engaged in little else 
than battles. The periods between one 
war and another are passed over by the 
average historian, hastily, as being of 
no moment. Art, on the other hand, is 
essentially inter-national and represents 
the solidarity of the human race. The 
founders of the great Venetian school 
were Belgians almost to a man. Lully, 
the founder of the French school, was an 
Italian by birth. The great German 
school of instrumental composition was 
founded on the English instrumentalists 
of the early sixteenth century, who dom- 
inated Europe, and the English may 
claim as much of Handel, who spent his 
life and was naturalized among them, as 
the Germans can of Beethoven, for he 
was a Dutchman by descent (as both the 
‘van’ and his family history show) and 
spent. nearly the whole of his life in 
Vienna. 
The two greatest “battles” of musical 
history were in both cases between the 
followers of German and Italian com- 
posers—Handelians versus Buononcinists 
on the one hand, Gluckists versus Piccin- 
nists on the other—yet neither was 
fought on either German or Italian soil, 
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London being the battle-ground in the 
first and Paris in the second. 

The greatest oratorios by German 
composers, those by Handel, Haydn’s 
“Creation” (he was really a Croatian) 
and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” were writ- 
ten to English words (or a translation 
thereof made for the composer’s con- 
venience), and mainly for English use. 
The German school of opera was founded 
largely, in Paris, by a Bavarian (Gluck), 
who had left Austria through want of 
appreciation. 

After reading the history of a whole 
period of musical progress, one is sud- 
denly struck by the reflection that fierce 
Seatine were fought during its course, 
of which no echo is to be found in the 
chronicles of art. 

All this is suggested by the terrible 
and ghastly struggle now going on in 
Europe. It is strange that evidence of 
the inter-nationalism of art should be 
forthcoming in the one place where of 
all others one would least expect to find 
it—in national anthems. The tune of 
“God Save the King” is used not only 
by the English, but by the Danes and 
Germans, while the Austrian national 
anthem is used by the English, though 
only as an ordinary hymn-tune. One can 
hardly be surprised that the practice 
will not stand the test of war, and that 
having failed in their reported attempt 
to discover a Teutonic origin for the 
tune, the Germans are discarding John 
Bull’s patriotic air and seeking one 
more exclusively their own. 

The singing of Brahms’s Requiem in 
an Oxford church, as a memorial to sol- 
diers who had been killed by the com- 
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plied by the fact that their use has given 
rise to a proverb. The Italians say of 
a strict disciplinarian, “Egli batte la 
solfa.” All that Spohr did, then, was to 
introduce conducting to the secular and 
instrumental platform, to place the con- 
ductor in front of the audience and put 
a more convenient form of baton in his 
hand. 

In painting musical subjects the mas- 
ters of the brush not infrequently make 
mistakes. How rarely, for instance, does 
one see an organist represented in the 
position in which he really sits—one, that 
is, from which he can reach both upper 
manual and pedals and not be in im- 
minent danger of falling on his nose? 
But in this case I think he of the pallets 
was wrong and he of the palette right. 
The little play on words may stand, 
though old-fashioned dictionaries give 
both spellings as interchangeable. The 
former word, too, will equally serve the 
purpose with which it is used here, 
whether understood in the English sense 
as indicating part of the mechanism of 
an organ, or in the French sense, as in- 
dicating part of the mechanism of a 
piano—the white keys. 


poser’s fellow countrymen, is another 
peculiar instance of internationality like- 
ly to overstrain the loyalty of English 
musicians. 

It is interesting to note that Berlin 
and London have been discussing parallel 
questions directly bearing on this ques- 
tion: whether nationality is to be recog- 
nized in connection with genius; the 
former whether Shakespeare, the latter 
whether Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
should be played during the war. I do 
not know what answer has been come to 
in the city on the Spree, but in that on 
the Thames the reply was a very em- 
phatic negative; despite a few murmurs, 
a festival held in London quite recently 
and devoted exclusively to the three com- 
posers named was a complete success. 

There is in the famous Art Gallery at 
Brussels—or was before the war—a pic- 
ture which the musical visitor cannot 
fail to notice. It represents some monks 
trying, by means of music, to restore 
calm to a mind diseased. The music is 
supplied by some choir-boys in cassock 
and surplice, behind whom are a lute 
player and harpist, and in front of whom 
stands a monk watching the effect of the 
music on the patient. But he is also 
beating time with his hand by way of 
helping the little band of musicians. A 
professional “Son of Jubal,” on noticing 
this, questioned the accuracy of the pic- 
ture on the ground that conducting was 
unknown till about 1817, when it was in- 
troduced by Spohr. But the Sistine 
choir was for centuries conducted by a 
leader standing behind a grille and beat- 
ing time with a roll of music, which 
came to be called a “sol-fa.” Hamilton, 
it may be recalled, defines a baton as 
“a roll of paper or other material with 
which the leader of an orchestra beats 
time.” That this primitive instrument 
and method were not even in the olden 
days confined to the Sistine choir, is im- 
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Always Complete and Reliable 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly change the address 
of my paper? I would like to add, at 
the same time, that we have greatly en- 
joyed it. Its musical information is 
always very complete and reliable and 
its personal items are exceedingly inter- 
esting. We are acquainted with some 
of the artists who are often spoken of 
and, of course, this makes the paper all 
the more attractive to us. 


Truly yours, 
Mrs. L. H. BLACKMAN. 
Bennington, Vt., Sept. 10, 1915. 
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Miss van Barentzen plays with great temper- = 
ament.—Magyerorsrag, Budapest. 


Mile. Aline van Barentzen made a_ very 
successful first appearance in London at Aolian 
Hall on Monday afternoon. Not only has she 
a technique large enough to reckon easily with 
modern demands, but her playing in Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor, and Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
and Brahms’s Paganini variations had a virility 
and largeness of style very remarkable for her 

ears, while her interpretation of Schumann’s 
*Papillons” had notable fancy and delicacy. A 
thoughtful, earnest pianist, with a clear, con- 
fident technique and a delightful touch.— 
London Times. 
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COMPOSED FIVE SONGS IN FIVE DAYS 


A Vacation Achievement by 
Heniot Levy, Pianist and 
Teacher, of Chicago 


HICAGO, Sept. 18.—Five songs com- 
posed in five days was the achieve- 
ment of Heniot Levy, the pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, last month. Mr. Levy 
was supposed to be on vacation at the 
time, though the accomplishment men- 
tioned might not indicate that fact. He 


was in Colorado and the composing was 
done between Aug. 14 and 19. The 
songs thus produced were “The Plough- 
man’s Wife,” a setting of the poem by 
Burns; “The Arrow and the Song” 
(Longfellow), “Rough Roads” (Burns), 
inspired by a strenuous trip through the 
woods; “Stay, My Charmer,” and “The 
Night Was Still,” also to poems by 
Burns. - 

The present writer had the privilege 
of hearing these songs last week at the 
composer’s home in Chicago and was 
greatly impressed by their spontaneity. 
Of particular beauty and originality 
were the songs, “The Arrow and the 
Song” and “Rough Roads.” 

Several piano pieces, written in mod- 
ern vein, were also the results of this 
Colorado trip. An impromptu, written 
in 7/4, 6/4 and 5/4, and of modern har- 
monic coloring, was the most interest- 
ing. A charming Viennese waltz and 
a mazurka and minuet were the others. 
They are soon to be published. 

Mr. Levy’s activities as a composer 
are limited by his work as a member of 
the faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory, where he is now entering upon his 
twelfth season, and by his work in his 
own recitals and concerts. Among the 
more important works which he has com- 
posed are Trio in A Minor, for piano, 
violin and ’cello, which won the prize of 
1500 frances in Paris, donated by the 
Prince of Monaco; his Piano Concerto, 
which was highly praised by Paderewski; 
Variations, published in Berlin, which 
elicited favorable comment from Busoni; 
his Sonata, for piano and violin, which 
has been played by Mr. Levy and Alex- 
ander Sebald, both in Chicago and New 
York; a ’Cello Sonata, performed here 
many times, and a musical setting of 
Tennyson’s “Guinevere,” which, with 
David Bispham reading the poem, was 
given here two or three years ago and 
found instant recognition for its dra- 
matic and melodious merits. 

Mr. Levy has already booked a num- 
ber of concerts and recitals for the com- 
ing season. Chicago musicians and mu- 
sic lovers hold him in high esteem for 
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Heniot Levy, Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher of Chicago. From a Recent 
Snapshot 


his artistic qualities and his inate mu- 
sical nature, which has been revealed in 
many public appearances, and recently 
with much force at his performance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Stock. M.R 





Musicale Inaugurates Season of Club in 
Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., Sept. 16.—The Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club of Roanoke re- 
sumed its fall and winter activities with 
a charming matinée musicale on Tues- 
day, Sept. 7, in the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium. The artists, Bula Ray Shull, 
contralto of Roanoke; Clara Larsen and 
Betty Schuleen, pianists of the New 
England Conservatory, delighted their 
audience with a well performed pro- 
gram. One hundred and _ twenty-five 
members of the club were present. Miss 
Shull has a charming personality and a 
voice of rare sweetness, which she uses 
with intelligence. Her guests and fellow 
students at the Conservatory, the Misses 
Larsen and Schuleen, displayed fine tech- 
nique and musical understanding. 

W. H. B. 


of Many Towns in Summer 
Class at Erie School 


Charles Le Sueur, the Pittsburgh 
voice teacher and former principal tenor 
of the Royal Carl Rosa and other Eng- 
lish opera companies, has been holding 
a vocalists’ summer class for the past 
eight weeks at Erie, Pa. Singers from 
different parts of the country attended, 
among the places represented were New 
York City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, McKeesport, Emsworth, Zelienople, 
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North East, Elizabeth, Waterford and 
Erie, all in Pennsylvania, and Fredonia, 
N. Y., also singers from Brown Univer- 
sity and Denison University. Twenty- 
seven singers took the course, and a 
series of interesting recitals were given 
which included a grand opera concert, 
miscellaneous concert, new-song recital, 
old-time concert, oratorio recital, light 
opera concert and a performance of “Il 
Trovatore” and the “Kitchen Scene” 
from “Martha.” 


INTRODUCE ‘‘MUSICAL MOVIES’”’ 





Paderewski, Schelling and _  Kreisler 
Play While Shown in Films 


An unusual entertainment was given 
in Bar Harbor, Me., last week in the 
private theater of Ernesto Fabbri of the 
Morgan-Harjes.banking firm. The nov- 
elty was a motion picture concert, in 
which three world famous musicians, 
Paderewski, Schelling and Kreisler, took 
part, both in picture and in person. 
Thus, while Ernest Schelling sat down 
at the piano and played a Beethoven 
number, the theater was darkened and 
the picture of Schelling playing this com- 
position was thrown on the screen. 

In the same manner, Paderewski was 
shown playing a Chopin sonata, both in 
person and in pantomime. Then the 
screen revealed Paderewski and Schelling 
together, playing a four-hand composi- 
tion, while the two really played it on 
the keys before the picture. The unique 
concert wound up with Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, and Ernest Schelling at the 
piano, playing a Schumann composition 
on the screen, while at the actual instru- 
ments they produced the genuine notes. 





Olive Fremstad to Be Soloist at Cin- 
cinnati Festival 


Mme. Olive Fremstad has been chosen 
as leading soloist at the Cincinnati Music 
Festival for the coming season. She will 
have two appearances and at both will 
have the support of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, of which Dr. Kunwald is con- 
ductor. 





Musical Conditions Have Changed 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

We read, with much interest, of the 
great success of your propaganda, and 
note how wonderfully changed the mu- 
sical conditions are in this country, due 
to your excellent work. 

Thank you most heartily for all your 
kindness. 





Most sincerely, 
CosByY DANSBY Morris. 
San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 8, 1915. 








MANHATTAN QUARTET 
HAS TWO HEARINGS 
IN WOODMONT, CONN. 




















Ladies 
Left to 
Right, Isabel Thorpe, Irene Cumming, 
Anna Winkopp and Grace Duncan 


Members of the Manhattan 
Quartet at Woodmont, Conn. 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet of 
New York City, Irene Cumming, first 
soprano; Isabel Thorpe, second soprano; 
Grace Duncan, first alto, and Anna Win- 
kopp, second alto, was heard in concert 
at the Country Club, Woodmont, Conn., 
on Aug. 15. The singers were also 
heard on Aug. 20 in the same town at 
the country home of Mrs. William P. 
Tuttle, where they appeared in conjunc- 
tion with Minnie Sample, soprano, of 
Springfield, Mass., and Raymond Clark, 
tenor. Their work on both occasions was 
up to their usual high standard. 

The bookings for the quartet indicate 
an exceptionally busy season. They will 
appear with the Briarcliff Quintet, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y., on Oct. 3, and will be 
heard frequently in the East before they 
leave late in January for the Pacific 
Coast and Middle West, where they are 
booked for the months of February and 
March. 
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PIONEER DAYS OF OUR EARLY 
AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC 








Introduction of Anthem and Organ Marked Real Beginning of 
Music as Integral Part of Our Church Worship— Hastings 
Gould and Lowell Mason the Fathers of Present-Day Mus- 
ical Service—Reform in the Matter of Dress 


By HERBERT C. PEABODY Pd 








E should have sympathy for the 
singers of the early period. They 

had been educated in the singing schools, 
their ability craving something worthy 
and satisfactory in scope and construc- 
tion to take the place of the intricate 
fugues. The return to the simple psalm 
tune for a fresh start in musical prog- 
ress placed the singers in the unem- 
ployed class, a condition unfair both to 
the singers and to progress. The sing- 
ing school had had its ear to the ground 
for some time, and now had determined 


upon the anthem as a means of stimu- 
lating and developing a public interest 
in good music. At last! Singers were 
exercising in such music in these schools 
and it was bound to find its way into the 
church service. Too, the airs of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven were being 
adapted for congregational use in hymn- 
tunes. The forward march had begun. 

Local composers, also, were busy. 
They were ingenious if not wholly ca- 
pable as writers. Their first step was 
the simple melody, the early predeces- 
sors of which had been sung, yea, into 
the teeth of a gale of opposition. The 
gale had gradually subsided, however, 
opposition bowing to the _ inevitable. 
Now the accepted was the four-part 
singing—and the simple melody devel- 
oped into a problem. Which voice 
should possess it? Live composers arose 
to the occasion and switched it around 
among the parts. By the time the 
fourth member of the quartet had 
juggled it the theme was well estab- 
lished in the pews. Sometimes a rash 
composer would make use of a pretty 
duet as a modification or embellishment 
of the general run, the ending of the 
piece one grand ensemble. 


Choirs as Judges 


The listeners knew little about the 
new music except as it was used by the 
choirs in exposition. The choirs first 
were judges, then singers, rendering 
music they had selected in their wisdom 
—or limitations. It may be suspected 
that in some cases there were no limita- 
tions. Tremendous choruses from the 
masters were sung by the quartet, ir- 
reverent, secular music was “adapted,” 
local production made up in embellish- 
ment what it lacked in quality, and bliss 
reigned. In other words, music was 
built for the singers—and discourage- 
ment was still clinging to the skirts of 
progress in the subject of church music. 
This music had little intrinsic value as 
music, and it aimed to admit of liberties 
beng taken by the singers in shining 
forth resplendent. All this was rather 
rough on the church service as we re- 
gard and respect it, but in those days it 
was the accepted order. 

The chief modern suggestion or relic 
of such music is the jig, which, al- 
though clothed with clothes of modern 
respectability is still the jig, an append- 
age to a church service which merits 
annihilation. The church which feeds 
_its members, accustomed to hearing 


standard music elsewhere, upon these 
jigs is blind to its own interests. A 
church service is by its nature rever- 
ential and dignified; a jig is or should 
be impossible in such an atmosphere. 
Little wonder that the full-grown man 
balks at any church attendance which 
requires emotional indulgence in such 
suds. One can read the appeal in the 
faces of the choir loft! The writer was 
recently in receipt of a “new, grand re- 
vival hymn,” one in which the rhythm 
was very suggestive. Appended was a 
printed appeal to the recipient not to 
regard the composition as a “rag-time 
ditty; sing it with vim and the under- 
standing!” Vim and_ understanding 
were used in generous quantities—but 
in the direction of the wastebasket and 
not in song! 


“Forte” Apparel 


Another element in choir circles which 
is receiving greater attention in these 
latter days is uniformity of wearing ap- 
parel. One might naturally suppose that 
wearing apparel it not a component part 
of church music, but this topic now has 
its attention in the endeavor toward 
harmonization of all parts. One doesn’t 
need an unabridged dictionary for the 
definition of shock when one’s eyes 
glance from the minister in sober black 
to the choir loft above and a possible 
array there of warring colors which 
would put a circus parade to shame. 
Perhaps this array has been responsible 
for the choir loft being placed at the 
rear in some churches. 

The loft is now returning to its proper 
place, the singers in subdued uniformity 
of costume. The bass with the Wool- 
worth necktie and the illuminated waist- 
coat is now subjected to discipline—and 
one hears church music and not singers. 
The singer who waxes red in the face 
on a high note and looks around for in- 
dications of effect and approval while 
singing in a church service is a has- 
been. On the contrary, the singer who 
obscures self and strives to fit in, a 
servant to and of a church service, will 
ultimately be rewarded with success. 
The latter gives evidence of intelligence; 
the former announces from the housetop 
a lack of it. The day of the individual 
in divine worship is past. The singer 
(or organist) who will obtrude his or 
her personality into an atmosphere of 
divine worship has much to _ learn. 
Strength of arm to the congregation 
which assists in the process of education 
—and elimination! 

In the early period of which we have 
been speaking the singing schools and the 
publication of many worthy music books 
resulted in a lively interest in good music 
aroused. Books, tracts, addresses were 
becoming common; all were leading to 
the desired end. Singers were becoming 
more efficient—bolder, some thought— 
the use of the solo and duet climbed 
over opposition and waxed popular. The 
Park Street Church choir of Boston was 
a pioneer in the use of good music, but 
not until the nineteenth century was well 
on its career did this church accept the 
inevitable and instal an organ. Mem- 
bers of this choir were among those who 
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organized the famous Handel and Haydn 
Society, an organization which became 
an important factor in the musical life 
of the community and which is still one 
of the leaders in its field. 


Fathers of Church Music 


The three men who may be said to 
have started American church music 
upon its rightful career were Hastings, 
Gould and Mason. These men had as 
their common object the betterment of 
church music, their greater purpose 
being one of improving congregational 
singing rather than affording opportu- 
nity for choirs. Lowell Mason is re- 
garded as the “father of American 
church music,” a title which was un- 
doubtedly justly his through general 
efficiency in leadership and ability in 
furthering musical progress in _ this 
country. Mason could profit by the 
earlier labors of the other two men, and 
his was the greater equipment, an equip- 
ment which had been broadened by Eu- 
ropean study. Judged from our stand- 
ard his work was not of a high artistic 
plane, but judged from the existing 
standard he was quite ahead of his time. 

It is likely that the anthem found 
ready acceptance because of its greater 
merits and because it gave the congre- 
gation a rest. Members of the congre- 
gation had grown tired of a prestissimo 
gait maintained under forced draught 
as demanded by the fugue and as de- 
manded by the inadequacy of the psalm- 
tune. The latter was simple and easy 
to sing, but the exertion required to 
make it fill the hole made by the root- 
ing out of the fugue was wearing. The 
people were delighted now to rest com- 
fortably in the pews while the choirs in- 
terpreted the better music as illustrated 
in the anthem. Both congregational and 
choir music had its place, and church 
music took on new color. Choirs 
profited by their task of conquering 
music which taxed their ability and 
more was required of the singers—a 
sure cure for large heads in the choir 
loft. 


Early Compilations 


The anthem as adopted meant a newly 
acquired respect for music in its relation 
and application to the text. It afforded 
opportunity for worthy endeavor among 
the choirs; it was soon followed by the 
compilation bound in green board. The 
chief objection to the green board col- 
lection was its expense, an expense 
which would not admit of further addi- 
tions to the library until each number 
in it had been subdued by the quartet 
and hummed by the congregation. Pub- 
lishers were so absorbed in their effort 
to appease the public thirst for the new 
and better music that they actually 
placed one or two gems in The Gem 
Book; it is a habit which they have yet 
to wholly overcome, one which was and 
is not confined to The Gem Book and 
its kind. By the time the quartet had 
conquered each number in this compila- 
tion the congregation was evincing an 
interest in Song and Praise as a relief. 

In large and well ordered choir li- 
braries such compilations may still be 
found, dust-ladeh mementoes of a period 
in musical development when choral 
music in this country was not of his- 
toric value to any overwhelming degree. 
When looking over some of these collec- 
tions we wonder at the survival of the 
listeners, the limitations of the com- 
posers and the endurance powers of the 


singers. The anthems in them showing 
wear were the “pretty” ones, those show- 
ing no wear the difficult ones—perhaps 
the unmusical ones. Some had evidently 
been constructed with hammer and saw; 
all were crude in construction and merit. 

The introduction of the organ and the 
anthem marked the real beginning of 
American church music. Dissenters 
were accustomed to dissenting, not ap- 
proving, and innovations had a long and 
hard road to travel. Years and years 
of a glorious (?) past had passed with- 
out a place accorded the organ, and as 
the singers sang largely from memory— 
a result of the singing school’s training 
—of what use was an organ? Noise 
didn’t add appreciable point to a service, 
why such a monstrous innovation? 


Bombardment of Noise 


We have noise as organ music to-day 
when occasion demands it—and some- 
times when no demand is apparent. The 
pet place for noise, in the minds of some 
of our organists, is the service postlude. 
The full organ is turned loose; the 
thunder storm, the musical steam roller, 
flashes of technique rend the air and 
descend upon a terrified congregation. 
Crash and tremendous boom hurl them- 
selves through space and bump the 
rafters as well as the worshippers. The 
lights are dimmed, the congregation flees 
in dismay, but the organ bombardment 
continues its assault until the last flee-er 
has fled. Pity such an organist; he 
needs it; he also needs refining. He has 
not yet learned that people come to 
church to worship, and that after a 
service the organ should clinch the effect 
the service has had upon the worship- 
pers; it should not drive it out of their 
heads! 

The writer recalls attending a service 
in a large metropolitan church noted for 
its music. The postlude was played by 
organ, violin and harp, the soft, beauti- 
ful music bringing to a close an impres- 
sive service. That vast congregation re- 
mained seated throughout, and as the 
music faded into silence the congrega- 
tion, too much impressed for conversa- 
tion, quietly left the edifice, sober, con- 
scious of the pressure upon it of an 
ennobling influence. Not musical in- 
struments! Not musicians! No! a 
thousand times, No! The instruments 
were instruments, not ends in them- 
selves. The instrumentalists subordi- 
nated themselves, thereby creating an 
impressive musical atmosphere which 
could be in acceptable association with 
a church service. No room for an organ 
or an organist, no room for personality 
or self-aggrandizement in a place where 
requirements demand atmosphere! 

In these latter days the value of 
music as a medium in divine worship 
has been emphasized. In ‘itself it has 
aroused an interest in the subject of real 
music as the “handmaid of religion.” 
The subject of the text, moreover, has 
been elevated to recognition in the re: 
quirements—and much good has _ re- 
sulted. The singer is chosen because of 
ability, interpretation is the dominating 
influence, and, again, behold the good 
result. 





Gustav Kerker, the composer of oper- 
ettas, has returned to this country and 
is residing at present at his home in 
Staten Island. During his absence for 
the past few years he has been active in 
London and Vienna. Mr. Kerker is at 
work on a new light opera. 
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HARPIST FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Mme. Conti-Berenguer to Assume New 
Duties—Concert Tour Later 


Boston, Sept. 7—Mme. Amelia Conti- 
Berenguer, the concert harpist of this 
city, who during her career as first solo 


harpist of the Boston Opera Company, 
became so well liked in this city, has 
been engaged as solo harpist for the Chi- 
cago Opera Orchestra. 

Mme. Conti-Berenguer has already left 
the city, and is conducting a session of 





Prom- 
Who Joins 


Mme. 
inent Boston Harpist, 
Boston Opera Orchestra 


Amelia Conti-Berenguer, 


teaching at her New York City studio, 
235 West Thirty-eighth Street, prior to 
the opening of the Chicago Opera season. 
This session she expects to continue 
after the opera, and in speaking of her 
teaching duties Mme. Conti-Berenguer 
said: 

“My teaching the harp is primarily to 
fit students for all-round orchestral work 
with, of course, some attention to concert 
playing. I believe there is a great field 
in this country for harp instruction for 
orchestral work especially.” 

Mme. Conti-Berenguer is the daughter 
of Maestro Arnaldo Conti, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company. She has 
appeared under famous conductors both 
in this country and in Europe, and has 
toured the American Continent with the 
late Mme. Nordica. After the Chicago 


Opera, she has been booked for a series 
of concerts here by her New England 
manager, A. H. Handley of Steinert Hall, 
this city. W. H. L. 





LUCKSTONE SUMMER CLASS 


New York Teacher Has Many Students 
at Catskill Country Place 


Isidore Luckstone has been spending 
a most enjoyable summer at his attractive 
country seat, Highmount, Ulster County, 
in the Catskills, combining work and 
pleasure. Of his students some were 
artist-pupils returned for continued 
study, while others came to take their 
first steps under the guidance of this 
teacher. 

Comprising this musical colony were: 
Enid Ambra, Lillian B. Brockway, War- 
ren, Pa.; Laura Bryant, Edith Bullard, 
Mrs. Cora Chamot, Mrs. Grace Clark, 
Anson L. Clark, Miss Cobb, Della Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Robert Cooper, E. R. 
Dawson, Mariamne Dozier, Claire Dris- 
coll, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Dudley, Mrs. 
George A. Haskett, Raymond Hodge, 
Margaret Hogan, Carl F. Howe, Mrs. 
Helen Allen Hunt, Clara Keyes, Lida J. 
Low, Ethel J. Miner, Madalene Mitchell, 
Theresa A. Smith and Ruth Storms. 





Mme. de Sales Gives Reception to 


Antonio Sala 


Antonio Sala, the Spanish ’cellist, was 
given a reception recently by the distin- 
guished vocal teacher, Regina de Sales 
at her Carnegie Hall studios, New York. 
Those who took part in the program were 
Mile. Desmond, pianist; Katherine Viley, 
soprano; Luther Mott, baritone, and 
Mme. A. Sanford, soprano. The pro- 
gram was concluded with songs by Mme. 
de Sales herself. Mr. Sala left imme- 
diately for the West, where he is booked 
to appear until May, 1916. Among 
those present were Lady Brukenwick of 
London, Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Viley of 
Kansas City, Mr. Wiles of New York, 
Estol Wilson of Paris and many others. 





To Head Vocal Department at lowa 
University 


Walter Greene, who is prominent as a 
concert singer and teacher, has been en- 
gaged as head of the vocal department 
of the Iowa State University at Ames, 
Iowa. Besides his teaching agtivities, 
he will fill a number of engagements in 
the Middle West, among which, at the 
University, will be his appearance as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Walter 
Damrosch, in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
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VARIED CAREERS CALL JOHN 


Singing Only One Phase of This 
Baritone’s Manifold Activities 


OSTON, Sept. 12.—Even in these days 

the college-bred singer, when the 
artistic temperament, denoted by long 
hair and very little else, is a thing of the 
past, one does not often meet an artist 
of the type of John Codman. A man 
who can sing a recital program of 
classics on one day and deliver a lec- 
ture on taxation on the next—and do 
both equally well—most assuredly de- 
serves the title, “A Baritone Who Is 
Different.” 

Of course, a*~brief glance into Mr. 
Codman’s career explains many things. 
Born and brought up in Boston, where 
the name Codman looms large in the list 
of “first families,” nothing was more 
natural than that Harvard University 
should claim him as her own. 

Immediately upon his graduation from 
that institution, Mr. Codman entered the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and at the same time commenced the 
study of singing—a combination which 
started him on a double career. For a 
short time the profession of electrical 
engineer claimed him—then, upon the 
advice of William Whitney, his vocal in- 
structor at that time, he broke away 
from business for a year’s study abroad. 

Proceeding first to Italy, he studied 
singing with Vannuccini and from there 
went to London for some work with Hen- 
schel and Randegger. On returning to 
America and the business world, he took 
up singing as a serious avocation, and 
was heard in many public recitals in 
Boston as well as at numerous private 
musicales and various clubs. 

But during the past season or two, 
the demands of business and such outside 
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John Codman, Boston Baritone of Re- 
markably Versatile Gifts 


interests and the directorship of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society and mem- 
bership in the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Single Tax League 
have occupied this many-sided artist to 
such an extent that his music—or at least 
his public appearances in that line—takes 
a rather secondary place. 

However, the pleading of his many 
friends, and perhaps a little inner plead- 
ing of his own, have won Mr. Codman 
back to the fold, and during the coming 
season he will be heard in a number of 
concerts, in addition to his lectures on 
taxation and his efforts in behalf of 
peace. W. H. L. 





Jamestown (N. Y.) Conservatory Inau- 
gurates Seventh Season 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The sev- 

enth season of the Jamestown Conserv- 


atory of Music, Samuel Thorstenberg, 
director, was inaugurated yesterday. The 
initial enrollment was large. Besides Mr. 
Thorstenberg the faculty includes Arthur 
Goranson, Esther Hammerquist-Johnson, 
Mary A. Bond, Anna Knowlton, Minnie 
Westrom, Sarah Anderson, Victoria 
Swanson, Gertrude Johnson, Gertrude 
Emmert-Thorstenberg, Adella Under- 
wood, Evelyn Lindberg-Goranson, Ger- 
trude Dickinson, Edwin Hotchkiss, A. C. 
Bratt, William Pennard, Mae Merz, Eu- 
gene Lind, Roland Rosendahl, L. Barth, 
Lee Lamson, E. Vine and Ernest Sea- 
burg. 


Anniversary of a Liszt Oratorio 

BERLIN, Aug. 26.—The year 1915 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first production of “The Legend of the 
Holy Elizabeth” of Franz Liszt. It was 
first heard in Buda-Pesth in a perform- 
ance conducted by Liszt himself, who had 
begun to write the work as far back as 
1855. The premiére, though unsuccess- 
ful, because of insufficient preparation, 
was interesting because of the unusual 
fact that a German work was given its 
first hearing in a foreign language. The 
poem, by Otto Roquettes, had been trans- 
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lated into Hungarian by Kornel Abranyi. 
The oratorio had its German premiére 
in Weimar in 1874 and a year later 
was heard in Berlin. In 1881, Liszt made 
his first and only operatic attempt in 
Weimar in producing the “Holy Eliza- 
beth” in a scenic arrangement. But 
he had miscalculated the stage possibil- 
ities, with the result that, as an opera, 
the work failed absolutely. oo &. dé. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
assemble for the first time this season on 
Sept. 27, for a week’s rehearsing in prep- 
aration for the tour of the West prelim- 
inary to the opening of its regular season 
in Boston. 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR SEASON, 
SAYS FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 








¢¢] BELIEVE this coming concert sea- 
son will be the best in the history 
of American music,” declares Fitzhugh 
W. Haensel of the firm of Haensel & 
Jones of AXolian Hall, New York. 

“We have been managing the tours of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch conductor, for a num- 
ber of years and we find more places 
want to book the orchestra next season 
than can be arranged, owing to the -reg- 
ular series of New York concerts and 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 


ington subscription series. The orches- 
tra will have tours in November, Janu- 
ary and February with such soloists as 
Mischa Elman, Percy Grainger and 
Frieda Hempel. The itinerary of the 
annual spring tour of the orchestra, 
which will carry the organization to the 
Pacific Coast and back, covers a period 
of ten weeks and begins in Toronto 
March 16. Josef Hofmann will be the 
soloist on the entire tour. 

“Among our individual artists Mme. 
Frances Alda is booked for a long series 
of recitals, including a tour of the Pacific 
Coast in March and April, 1916. Mme. 
Anita Rio opened her season at Ocean 
Grove recently. Her season includes 
among other splendid bookings’ the 
Worcester Festival. Mme. Rio will go 
to California, her native State, in October 
for a number of appearances. Christine 
Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, has a 
big list of engagements. Kathleen 
Howard will devote her entire season to 
concert work. Merle Alcock, the con- 
tralto, who won favor with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra last spring, 


will give recitals in many cities of the 
orchestral tour. We have been com- 
pelled to decline many offers for Paul 
Althouse, the popular young Metropolitan 
Opera Company tenor, owing to his ex- 
tensive bookings and to his opera season. 
Arthur Middleton, the bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, will have 
the longest list of recitals and festivals 
since he began his career as a profes- 
sional singer. 

“Leginska, the English pianist, will 
give a series of eight master composer 
recitals in AZolian Hall and will tour as 
far as Denver twice during the season. 
Robert Maitland and Horatio Connell 
have many important concert and fes- 
tival engagements. Germaine Schnitzer, 
the pianist, opens her season at the 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary early 
in October and will be heard in a series 
of five New York recitals. Evelyn Starr, 
the Canadian violinist, has lately been 
touring the Maritime Provinces, while 
Arkady Bourstin has been giving violin 
recitals in and about New York during 
the summer. Harold Henry, the Amer- 
ican pianist, will tour as far as the 
coast. Grace Kerns, soprano of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, and John Camp- 
bell, tenor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, have been engaged as soloists 
for two concerts of the Apollo Club in 
Chicago. Owing to the fact that the 
Belasco Theater proved to be too small 
for their rapidly growing clientéle, the 
sonata recitalists, David and Clara 
Mannes, will hereafter give their con- 
certs for the violin and piano in A®olian 
Hall. Cecile Ayres, the pianist, will 
play her usual list of colleges during the 
season. 

“Taking it all in all, the outlook is 





decidedly pleasing from a managerial 
standpoint. I find the out-of-town com- 
mittees are not crying ‘hard times’ or 
‘war depression’ and we have been able 
in nearly every instance to get the reg- 
ular prices for our artists. This in itself 
is indicative of a good season.” 





Worcester Benefit for Armenian Or- 
phans 


WoRCESTER, MAss., Sept. 12. — A. 
Shahe-Mooradian, tenor, who recently 
came to this country from Paris, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic reception to-night 
when he sang at a monster benefit for 
Armenian orphans in Horticultural Hall. 
He sang two numbers, “Der Gaso too 
Zais” and the “Armenian Lullaby.” He 
was presented with several bouquets at 
the close of the concert. Assisting were 
Lillian Israel, violin; Mrs. H. D. Mar- 
gosian, Providence soprano, and Messrs. 
A. and V. Berberian, violin and ’cello. 
Rt. Rev. Moushek Seropian of Boston 
spoke on “Music and Its Influences.” 

We Fs 





Violinist Dittler Spiering’s Assistant 


Theodore Spiering wili have as his 
assistant teacher in New York this win- 
ter his artist-pupil, Herbert Dittler, an 
American violinist. Mr. Dittler studied 
with Mr. Spiering in Berlin from 1906 
to 1909 and made successful appearances 
in 1909 in Berlin, Kiel, Leipsic and Halle. 
For the last four years he has been vio- 
lin master at the Hill School at Potts- 
town, Pa. He is also to be a member of 
the faculty this year of the New York 
College of Music. 





Organizes Study Chorus in Salina, Kan. 


SALINA, KAN., Sept. 12.—Mr. E. 
Haesener, the well-known teacher of 
voice, has opened private studios at 


Salina. Mr. Haesener is organizing a 
chorus in Salina which will take up the 
study of larger choral works and opera. 


PAY MUSIC TRIBUTE TO SAINT 


Concert at Convention of Union St. Jean 
Baptiste at Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 14.—Tribute 
to St. John the Baptist was paid in mu- 
sic last night in Mechanics’ Hall at the 
opening of the eighth congress and fif- 
teenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Union St. Jean Baptiste of America. 
More than 2000 delegates and members 
filled the big auditorium and so great 
was the crowd that a portion of the pro- 
gram had to be repeated in Washburn 
Hall, as soon as vacated by the chorus 
rehearsing for the coming music festival. 

The St. John Choral Society, number- 
ing 100 voices, sang during the program 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur 
Pruneau. The choral numbers included 
an old Canadian hymn, “Rendez Moi 
Mon Léger Bateau;” “Chants Canadien” 
and “Brigadier.” Stella Morissette and 
Mrs. Alexander Belisle were the soloists. 
Incidental music was played by an or- 
chestra of 10 pieces, conducted by Joseph 
H. Morissette. The pageant and inci- 
dental music was arranged by Corinne 
Rocheleau of Worcester. Among those 
present was Aram J. Pothier, six times 
Governor of Rhode Island, and Henri 
Bourassa, fhe Canadian-French patriot. 
R. W. P. 


New Studios for Douglas Powell 








Douglas Powell, the vocal teacher and 
baritone, has transferred his_ studios 
from 244 Riverside Drive to 16 East 
Forty-fifth Street for the coming season. 
Two soprano pupils of his are winning 
favor, Clara Loring having been en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera and Cecilia 
Hoffmann re-engaged for “High Jinks.” 





Secretary Frank Schumacher of the 
Milwaukee Park Board estimates that 
about 750,000 persons have attended the 
free band concerts in the city’s parks this 
season. 
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DIRECTORY 














LILLIAN ABEL TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York, Tel. 661 Chelsea 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


| 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
___ 1425 Broadwav. New York. 


ROSS DAVID voice suioine 





| The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 





THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


808 West 56th Street, New York 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Fall Term begins October 1st 
Send 12c. for Booklet: ‘‘My Vocal Method.’ 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEH 





Teacher of Piano 


and Voice 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers te Mme, Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 





EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. Tel. 742 Fordham. 
Vocal Instruction 


FREDERIG D, BLAUVELT tiNox 


Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 
oo. ve issn 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YOR 
By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION ror SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 


FABRI COLLEGIUM =@™A Howe Fasrr 


Director 
248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 

VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 

















MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Address, personally 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River. 





WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


M. E, FLORIQ 3 reacuer or sINGING 
A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Scala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 


and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 
concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


HARRY GILBERT §=accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
King Edward Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. R. HUMPHRIES (Voice Specialist) 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
chuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY TEACHER OF 


SINGING 

8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 

lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton ‘Street, Philadelphia _ 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 
































MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Seprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 


cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. 


Tel. 2625 Columbus. 





ISIDOR LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
153 West 76th St. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


New York 


TEACHER 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN SPScBER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


ANNE McDONOUGH DIRECTOR OF 
THE CHORAL UNION 
AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Course. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 W. 129th St., New York. 
Tel. 4870 Morningside. 


FRANCIS MOORE PIANIST 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
701 W. 179th St., New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 


MRS, LAURA E£, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 


Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim., 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 














ANNA WARE POOLE <=" 
of 
‘Life, Death and Resurrection’’ a Trilogy for Tenor 
or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 
for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PIANOFORTE 
IRVIN F, RANDOLPH instruction 
Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 
PIANIST 


WILLIAM REDDICK = AcCostPanisr 


Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 
Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


LOUISE RIN 


Instruction in Singing. Tone 
Building, interpretation, reper- 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, ee 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injure 
voices. Circulars on application. 


Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 


CARL M. ROEDER teacuer oF Prano 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone; 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice 
speaking artist 
°57 West 86th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th Street 


G. HOWARD SCOTT 


260 West 57th Street - - 


GEORGE E, SHEA oF Paris 


THE ONLY WAY TO SING 
545 West 111th Street, New York 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 


1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 


ACCOMPANIST 
and COACH 


New York 
Telephone: Circle 2680. 





MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


111 Montague St., B’klyn. 


production for the singing or 


rel. 5910 Schuvler 


Phone Circle 440 


1. Ce SR 2° ee oe “tee poe 


(Synopsis sent upon request) 
Voice Specialist—Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
Philadelphia Studio, 47 So. 17th St. 
New York Studio, 154 W. 72nd St. (Wednesdays) 





PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Tel. Main 237 party M 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


EDWARD E, TREUMANN °° rst cctis 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon, 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER coxpuctor 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


VOICE. 
PIANO HARMONY 


ARTHUR TREGINA instrumentation 
105 Eighth Street, S. E. WA S$ ~ | \ if TON, D, C. 


Phone Lincoln 3636 

VAN YORX, THEO, TENOR 

STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 

3701 Greeley 

Studios will 
Summer. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
11 West 68th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 5554. 





Concert Pianist 





The Van Yorx remain this 


open 
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VOEDISCH VISITS 
AT HUBBARD’S LODGE 
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In the Year 2007 


We hope and honestly believe that 92 


ss ante aA an me 


te ee ea, 


years from now the work Jonas Chicker- 
ing began in 1823 will be so continued by 


our successors that the 


EES CZ 8S, 
We) iy 
eo yn ckering 2 


Piano Ce 
will be 


aera Tinh, 


then, as it is now, universally 





Alma Voedisch 
the Rocks of La 
Jolla, Cai. 


ater 


recognized as the supreme musical instru- 
faith in the vital- 
that 


spires the Chickering craftsmen of today. 


ment. It is this abiding 
Schultze,” the itv F 
doll shown in the ity o! 
picture. Her 
stay there was 
among her most 
pleasant summer 
experiences and 
motoring through _ the 
mountains not the least in- 
teresting among them. 
Miss Voedisch has al- 
ready booked Julia 
Claussen, the eminent Swedish contralto, 


a great musical tradition in- 


2 ell, Cates 


Left to 


Havrah Wubbard, 
Voedisch, Claud Gotthelf and Mrs. 


Frau Schultze, Alma 
Higgins at Ledge- 
Hubbard 


right: 


Chickering & Sons 


Boston 


holm, Grossmont, Cal., the Home of Mr. 


HICAGO, ILL. Sept. 16—Alma 


Voedisch, the Chicago concert man- for the following concert dates: Mad- ° 
: - fh ue ine thee th ison and Milwaukee, Wis.; 2 ee Pianos and Players 
ager, has oe touring Tous © Iowa; Amateur Musical Club. Wight 
West and has spent some pleasant days Neumann’ s Chicago Artist ee Chi- Established 1823 Division of American Piano Co. 
with Havrah Hubbard at “Ledgeholm,” cago Symphony Orchestra (return en- 
the latter’s lodge at Grossmont, Cal., gagement), Mendelssohn Club, Minne- 


where he is close neighbor of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

While Miss Voedisch visited Mr. Hub- 
bard, she also met there Claud Gotthelf, 
the well known pianist, and “Frau 


apolis Symphony Orchestra (return en- - 


gagement), Galesburg and Urbana, III; 

Denver, Portland, Ore. (Pacific Coast 
tour during October) : ; St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, New York and Cleveland. 





Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora Reopens Her 


New York Studio 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the dis- 
tinguished Italian soprano and teacher 
of singing, arrived in New York this 
week and will resume instruction at her 
studio, No. 21 West Sixteenth Street, on 
October 1. Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora 
spent the greater part of the summer at 
Long Lake, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, where a number of 
prominent singers made their vacation 
homes. 





Mme. Olitzka Returns to Chicago 


Cuicaco, Sept. 20. — Mme. Rosa will play the instrument on that occa- core. Later she was heard in a_ trio Boston, Sept. 20.—Henry Gideon, or- 
: men wi me sion. The organ contains 9000 pipes, with Mr. Whitman, ’cellist, and her effi- ganist of the Temple Israel, Boston, and . 
Olitzka, the Russian operatic contralto, Which vary in size from the diameter of cient accompanist, C. Mortimer Wiske, Constance Ramsay Gideon are again to 
has just returned to Chicago from her 4 Jead pencil to eighteen inches and the conductor of the big Newark Festival tour the Middle and Western States dur- 
vacation and her many successes in the longest are thirty-two feet in length. Chorus. ing January next, giving programs of 
East and is preparing her programs for The organ will produce the music of an The violinist has recently been en- folk and art songs, with which they 


next season. Among her engagements 
is a concert with Mme. Nellie Melba in 


PAH 


December in New York, in the Biltmore 
musicales, as well as other appearances 
in the East and several festivals in Port 
Smith, Ark., in Colorado and several 
cities in Kansas. She will also fill oper- 
atic engagements. M. R. 


$30,000 Organ to Be Inaugurated in 
Chicago 

CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—The new $30,000 
organ of Medinah Temple will be heard 
for the first time at a ceremonial of 
Medinah Shrine, Ancient Order of Mys- 
tic Shriners, on Sept. 24. Charles M. 
Kirk, organist of Oriental Consistory, 


orchestra of ninety-two instruments. 
M. R. 


























Dora Becker Returns from Summer in 


Maine 

Dora Becker, the popular violinist, has 
returned to her home in Newark, N. J., 
after a summer enjoyably spent at Bry- 
ant Pond, Me. She is now busily en- 
gaged with her accompanist in _re- 
hearsals of her various programs. On 
Aug. 18 while at Bryant Pond, Dora 
Becker was the violin soloist in the cen- 
tennial celebration of Woodstock, which 
took place in Dearborn Grove. The af- 
fair was given in the natural amphi- 
theater in the grove with the platform 
set among the beautiful silver birches. 
About 2000 persons formed the audience 
and showed approbation in no uncertain 
manner. Mme. Becker played Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Dances” so effectively that she 
was repeatedly recalled and added an en- 


gaged for appearances in Louisiana 
early in December, when she will be on 





a tour of the South, as well as for three 
appearances, Dec. 18, Jan. 28 and Feb. 
24 in recitals at Bucknell University in 
Pennsylvania. 


Director Randolph Returns to Duties at 
Peabody Conservatory 


Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
returned to that city on Monday of last 
week, after spending the summer at his 
cottage at Northeast Harbor, Me. A 
long list of students awaited him for 
examination and classification. On Sept. 
30 the faculty will award the scholar- 
ships in’ piano, voice, violin and organ. 
There will be a one-year scholarship for 
each of the orchestral instruments. 


Another Western Tour for Gideons 


were so successful on a similar tour last 
season. W. H. L. 
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Late of the Cologne and Bayreuth Opera Houses 
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Now open for engagements in United States 
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FOUND INSPIRATION IN COLONY 
OF ARTISTS AT CORNISH, N. H. 








Kitty Cheatham’s Summer Spent Amid Ideal Surroundings— 
An Impromptu Recital with Distinguished Representatives 
of the Various Arts as Audience 








BOVE all else Kitty Cheatham is a 
worker. But only to those dow- 

ered with the finer spiritual perceptions 
is it given to appreciate the immense 
scope of her labor and the profound 
reach of its subtlety. Likewise one must 
have learned to know her extraordinarily 
well in order to realize the indefatigable 
zeal which she brings to her loved task. 
Those who have reached such a point of 
understanding with regard to this unique 
artist know that her periods of vacation 


differ essentially from the yearly holiday 
of the average musician. For Miss 
Cheatham the summer months constitute 
a fruitful period of spiritual quest, a 
golden opportunity to cope with and 
solve the ever-pressing problems of 
truth, to consolidate, so to speak, and 
further what she has achieved during 
the season when recitals crowd upon her. 
Her summers, to be paradoxical, are 
great and profitable harvests. 

In previous years Miss Cheatham has 
been accustomed to spend this period 
abroad—with what happy results read- 
ers of this journal are familiar. Also 
they cannot have forgotten her experi- 
ences at the outbreak of the war last 
year when she overcame difficulties seem- 
ingly insurmountable and emerged from 
the danger zone without the loss of as 
much as a piece of baggage. No less 
memorable in its way the present sum- 
mer appears to have given her equal 
cause for deep-felt gratitude. Of the joy 
with which she hailed her work at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville and at Cornell University, 
MusIcaAL AMERICA gave an account some 
time ago. And now, upon her return from 
a stay at Cornish, N. H., she feels no less 
elated. With little or no previous knowl- 
edge of the fact, she took her place in a 
community — certain of the 
choicest spirits of the land and remained 
there until the demands of her coming 
season called her suddenly to New York. 

“T did not realize,” relates Miss 
Cheatham, “that I should see at Cor- 
nish half of those I did. Woodstock, 
with dear friends, was really my first 
choice, and then I concluded to go out of 
the sight of a village or even an inn. 
Cornish meant peace and the hills. I 
took no city clothes and only very few 
country ones, and no music.  Conse- 
quently, it came as a surprise to find my- 
self gradually in the midst of a colony of 
persons typifying the truest and finest 
spirit of America to-day and representing 
the respective arts. There were Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson, exemplifying 
that of music; Mrs. St. Gaudens, wife of 
the famous sculptor; Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
field Parrish, Percy Mackaye, the poet; 
the Winston Churchills, Dr. A. P. Fitch 
of Andover Theological Seminary; the 
Francis Sayres, with the fine spirit of 
Williams College; the dramatist, Louis 
Evan Shipman, and his wife, famous as 
a landscape gardener; Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Adams and the sculptor, Mr. Man- 
ship; Otto Roth of the Boston Symphony; 
Ross David, the vocal teacher, who is 
Miss Wilson’s instructor; Ernest Harold 


c 


SUAANTAAAN TANT ATA EAT 


Season 1 


‘SADELAIDE”’ 
supported by a 


TUDUUGNAUAVOOOOOOUUACGEUAUOEANLAC SAUNT EUAN 


Part II 


Ut 


e Miscellaneous Musical Programme 


‘“‘THE REHEARSAL” 


SPECIALLY SELECTED COMPANY 


BISPHAM AND COMPANY 


Baynes, famous for his great bird sanctu- 
ary, and Gladis Greene, the composer. 


A Hive Without Drones 


“There are no drones in this hive. To 
be in such company is in itself an in- 
centive to achievement. The prevailing 
spirit is that of a big artistic and social 
democracy. To have been privileged to 
form a part of it I count as one of the 
most interesting experiences of my past 
year. I know of few more beautiful and 
genuine natures than Miss Wilson’s. She 
cultivates her art with a devotion and a 
sincerity stimulating to contemplate. No 
artist before the public to-day is a great- 
er student than po It is a real message 
which she has to give forth. I enjoyed 
the opportunity to be present at a singing 
lesson in which she participated. With 
all the humility and eagerness of a little 
child, she responded to Mr. David’s re- 
quest to sing certain tones and phrases 
in order to illustrate a point to another 
pupil who was taking her lesson at the 
time. Incidentally, I cannot help re- 
marking how deeply Mr. David impressed 
me by the sanity and healthy clearness 
of his teaching, and Mrs. David no less 
by her splendid skill as an accompanist. 

“These dear people begged me to sing 
something, and although I had none of 
my music with me and wore only a 
simple cotton dress and tennis shoes, I 
gave them ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ 
‘When Malindy Sings’ and the ‘Owl and 
the Pussy Cat.’ Mrs. David’s improvised 
accompaniments were a joy. And I can- 
not express what delight it was to give 
what I had to give. Dear Maxfield Par- 
rish, as happy as a child after the ‘Owl 
and the Pussy Cat,’ threw a footstool at 
my by way of applause. They made me 
promise to sing again as soon as I could 
get some of my music from New York. 
At another time I stood on the crude little 


wooden stage built in Ernest Baynes’s- 


wonderful ‘bird sanctuary,’ and there, 
before just four persons, and with only 
the endless purple hills and the bird 
colony for audience, I recited the ‘Little 
Gray Lamb.’ At no time did I feel that 
I was merely entertaining. We all were 
working together, and to a splendid end. 

“In Ernest Baynes’s park stands a 
beautiful bronze fountain executed by 
Mrs. Louis St. Gaudens in commemora- 
tion of the first performance of Percy 
Mackaye’s bird masque ‘Sanctuary.’ 
Equally remarkable did I find the huge 
granite boulder—a tribute to Edward 
Everett Hale—out of which is fashioned 
the birds’ bathing place. 


The Spirit of America 


“A great inspiration is the art of St. 
Gaudens, so pure in conception and exe- 
cution, and to which Mrs. St. Gaudens 
now devotes her entire time. It is an 
attraction for students from all over the 
world. To my mind the outstanding ex- 
ample of it is the ‘Winged Victory,’ which 
is 10 ft. high and placed on a revolving 
base. A magnificently spiritualized con- 
ception, it represents to me what America 
stands and will stand for. It is the spirit 
revealed in that which our American com- 
posers must catch before we shall have 
our great music, but which I know we 
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shall achieve. I want incidentally to say, 
in this connection, that I consider that 
Albert Mildenberg’s recent article on 
music in the South and its effect on our 
music in the course of time contains a 
number of notable truths.” 

Miss Cheatham’s coming season will 
be the busiest of her career. She is 
scheduled to fill many orchestral engage- 
ments as well as recitals. Her programs, 
too, hold out promise of many engaging 
novelties—though this artist’s offerings, 
whatever they are and however often 
presented, seem lastingly fresh and de- 
lightful. mm. F. FP. 


MARIE MORRISEY’S FALL TOUR 


Orchestral Appearances and Recitals for 
Popular Contralto 


Marie Morrisey, the contralto, re- 
turned to New York last week from a 
six weeks’ vacation spent at Nantucket. 
She opens her season on Sept. 27 at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition as soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra and will 
be heard there until Oct. 9, with the ex- 
ception of Oct. 3, when she will appear 
in Newark, N. J. On Nov. 12, she will 
be heard in New York City, when she 
will appear for the British Isles Red 
Cross, at the Amsterdam Opera House. 
She will be heard in Maplewood, N. J., 
on Nov. 18, and later in the month will 
make her initial concert appearance in 
her birthplace, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., with 
the Concordia Society. An _ extensive 
tour later in the season is in preparation 
by her New York managers, Foster & 
Foster. 

Miss Morrisey has resumed her coach- 
ing with Dudley Buck, the New York 
teacher, and has also commenced her 
work again at the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church and also at the Edison 
Laboratories. 











Harold Henry Defers Concert Tour 

CHICAGO, Sept. 15.—Harold Henry, the 
widely known pianist, has returned from 
his vacation spent at Peterborough, N. H. 
He has a number of concert engagements 
and recitals, including a tour of the 
Pacific Coast, but has deferred these until 
later in the season, thereby avoiding any 
interruption in his teaching. M. R. 


James Tolman Tanner, librettist of nu- 
merous musical plays, including “The 
Toreador,” “Our Miss Gibbs,” “The 
Quaker Girl” left an estate of the gross 
value of $58,940. 








‘PASQUALE AMATO: FARMER” 





How the Noted Baritone Might Register 
as a Long Island Resident 


AMAGANSETT, L. I., Sept. 20.— Pasquale 
Amato, the famous baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who for the first 
time has been a summer resident here, 
has distinguished himself through farm- 
ing achievements, some of the cabbages 
which he has raised having attracted the 
envious attention of local farmers. 

Unable to enjoy their home near 
Rimini, Italy, this year, Amato, his wife 
and two sons came here in June. He has 
engaged in much arduous farm work to 
keep in the best physical condition for 
his singing and each day has swam in 
the surf with his family. At the Amatos’ 
house on the dunes they have entertained 
neighbors from time to time and have 
come to be greatly admired by their new 
friends. As for Amato, himself, the 
charms of Long Island have made a 
powerful appeal to him and it may be 
that he will return again next year. 
Leaving Amagansett at the end of the 
month he will begin a concert tour of 
New England and the Middle West, open- 
ing at Bridgeport, Conn., on Oct. 4. At 
the Metropolitan his first appearance will 
be in “Samson et Dalila.” 

G. C. T. 





Bechtel Alcock and Merle Alcock Re- 
turn from California Trip 


Among last week’s arrivals in New 
York from the Pacific Coast were Bechtel 
Alcock, the tenor, and his wife, Merle 
Alcock, the contralto, who appeared with 
marked success at the Greék Theater in 
Berkeley, in Margaret Anglin’s produc- 
tion of “Iphigenia in Aulis.” Mr. Al- 
cock enjoyed golf at the Claremont 
Country Club in Berkeley. He is now 
preparing for a number of recitals and 
for a series of joint appearances with 
Mrs. Alcock. 





Marie Narelle for Bispham Program 


Marie Narelle, the popular Australian 
soprano, who has made several tours in 
this country, has been selected by David 
Bispham for his extensive tour of “Adel- 
aide,” in which she will play the name 
part. Kathleen Coman, Miss Narelle’s 
accompanist, has been engaged to ap- 
pear as Frau Shepral, and to do the 
solo playing and accompanying in the 
performance. 
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FREDERICK HAYWOOD WEDS 





Romance Intermingled with Summer’s 
Activities in Teaching 


Frederick Haywood, the New York 
vocal instructor, since July 5 has been 
conducting his summer classes at Dracut, 


Mass. He is to return to New York this 
month and will open his new studio at 
331 West End Avenue on Sept. 27. 





Frederick Haywood, Vocal Instructor 


of New York 


Mr. Haywood was married on Sept. 9 
to Mrs. Jessie Wiley Ward of Newburgh, 
N. Y., where for the last five years he 
has conducted the Chaminade Choral 
Club. The wedding took place in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Haywood’s duties in New York 
have forced him to give up his con- 
ductor’s work in Newburgh. 

During the summer Mr. Haywood has 
given instruction to an exceptionally 
large number of pupils, many of them 
coming from the Middle West and New 
England and others from New York. 
Among the latter were Louise Kelley and 
Lydia Locke, the soprano. 

William Axt, formerly assistant con- 
ductor with the Hammerstein forces, has 
been working with Mr. Haywood this 
summer in the capacity of operatic coach. 
He will continue in this connection 
through the winter months. 

The coming season promises to be an 
extremely arduous one for the noted 
teacher and among his_ professional 
pupils will be Lois Ewell, formerly of 
the Century Opera; Louise Kelley, Lydia 
Locke, and Vera de Rosa. Jackson Kin- 
sey, a baritone pupil of Mr. Haywood, is 
now soloist at the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. He 
will also undertake a concert tour. 


Mme. Melba Acquires a New Title 


Before Mme. Melba sailed from Syd- 
ney for America last month a reception 
was tendered her in the Lord Mayor’s 
room at the Town Hall and shé was 
presented with an illuminated address 
by the executive committee of the Polish 
Relief Fund, the Lord Mayor making 
the presentation speech. “I am no longer 
the Queen of Song,” said Mme. Melba 
in her acknowledgment. “The Rev. Dr. 
Marshall of the Scots’ Church, Mel- 
bourne, where I used to sing and play 
the organ as a girl, has declared me the 
‘Empress of Pickpockets!’ I hope I de- 
serve the title! It is just a year since 
I returned to Australia, and in that time 
a generous-hearted public, a crowd of 
personal friends, and a group of self- 
denying artists, headed by John Lem- 
mone, prince of organizers and flautists, 
have supported my various Red Cross 
and other war concerts to the tune of 
£30,500.” 





Grand Opera at Fifteen Cents a Seat 


Grand opera at fifteen cents a seat was 
offered the first half of this week at the 
Harlem Opera House by a company of 
forty singers and an orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Bonsignori. The singers were 
mostly ambitious young American artists 
with exceptionally good voices, some of 
which had been heard with the Boston, 
Chicago, Century and other prominent 
opera organizations. Excerpts from 
“Carmen,” “Aida,” “I Pagliacci,” ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor and “Tales of Hoffmann” 
were sung. The artists included Jessie 
Bruce, Jane Herbert and Mary Giessner, 
singers; Ethel Gilmore, premiére dans- 
euse, and Gilbert Wilson, basso. Mr. 
Gaudenzi was stage director. 





Urge Endowment of Worcester Festival 


WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 15.—In the 
preliminary announcement book of the 
Worcester Festival the _ introduction 
closes with this paragraph: “In order 
to assure adequate financial support in 
the future the music festival must rely 
upon the generous appreciation of public 
spirited citizens, who, it is hoped, may 
be moved to endow the association by gift 
of bequest.” a. We F. 





Barbecue for Seagle Summer Colony 


A real Southern barbecue was given 
by the members of the Seagle colony last 
week at Hague-on-Lake George. A 
trench was dug, the wire netting 
stretched across and the _ chickens 
browned to the queen’s taste. Oscar 
Seagle qualified as a first class chef and 
Richard Hageman took the prize as the 
biggest consumer. 


Myrna Sharlow on Reston Visit 


Myrna Sharlow, the young prima 
donna, has completed her vacation period 
spent in Harrison, Me., and is renewing 
acquaintances in a colony of Boston 
friends which she made while at the 
Boston Opera House. Miss Sharlow 
starts shortly on her fall concert tour, 
which opens in Jamestown, N. D. 








JULES FALK CONCLUDES 
ATLANTIC CITY SERIES 























Jules Falk, the Popular Violinist, on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City. The Snapshot 
Shows One of the Big Posters Announcing His Appearance There 


FALK, the violinist, 


has concluded a series of appearances in sym- 


ULES 
J phonic festival concerts at Atlantic City, the last having taken place on Sept. 5 


In each instance Mr. 
a concerto, with orchestra. 


lantic City are not conducive to bringing 


achieved most effective results. 


Previous to his Atlantic City appearances Mr. 
His tour took him all through the Middle 


tour, leaving San Francisco on June 20. 
West, 
making the return trip, 


south as far as San Antonio, and then westward to San Francisco. 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 


Falk played three encores in addition to his solo number, 
Despite the fact that atmospheric 


conditions at At- 
the best out of the violin, Mr. Falk 


Falk made his third American 


After 
he played the first of his 





Atlantic City engagements. 
Accompanist Gets Judgment Against Mass., in preparation for her concert 
McCormack programs, is spending a few of the late 


Alberto Bimboni, a pianist and accom- 
panist, obtained a judgment in the City 
Court, New York, for $1,700 on Sept. 16 
against John McCormack, the _ Irish 
tenor. Bimboni said that McCormack 
broke a contract to employ him as ac- 
companist and refused to pay him for 
the full contract period. McCormack 
contended that he employed Bimboni sub- 
ject to approval and that he was not 
satisfied with the pianist’s services. Jus- 
tice Ransom sustained Bimboni and di- 
rected judgment against the tenor. 


Martha Atwood-Baker, Boston Soprano, 
in Recital at Newport, Vt. 
BosTon, Sept. 20.—Martha Atwood- 


Baker, the soprano of Boston, who has 
had a busy summer at East Gloucester, 


summer days in recreation in Newport, 
Vt. While in Newport Mrs. Baker gave 
a joint recital with A. Koessler, violinist, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Miss Hurst, pianist. so En 





Boston Pianist Weds 


Boston, Sept. 20.—A wedding of much 
interest in Boston’s musical circles was 
that announced on Wednesday, the 15th 
of September, of Adelina Connell and 
Louis Addison Armistead. Miss Connell 
is a well-known pianist and teacher of 
this city. She is a member of the Music 
Lovers’ Club and MacDowell Club, and 
is particularly active in the latter and 
appears at its concerts every season. 
She will continue in her musical inter- 
ests after the honeymoon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Armistead will live, after Dec. 1, at 270 
Bay State Road, this city. 
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Louis Arthur Russell of Carnegie Hall 
during his two summer courses of Rus- 
sell-Method Classes in the College of Mu- 
sic, Newark, and the Dominican. Acad- 
emy of Caldwell Highlands, N. J., has 
supplemented the regular courses with 
a series of lectures at each place. 

One of the most interesting of the lec- 
tures was on the question of “The Em- 
bellishment of Music,” on which topic 
Mr. Russell is considered a high author- 
ity, his book on the subject, published 
by Theodore Presser, being an exhaustive 
study of the matter, accepted as an 
American authority on grace notes by 
such distinguished musicians as Dr. 
Hugh Clark of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, the well 
known composer and author, Berthold 
Tours, English composer, Prof. George 
C. Gow of Vassar College and thousands 
of teachers who use the book for refer- 
ence and in teaching. 

Mr. Russell’s illustrated lectures on 
this much neglected subject trace the 
history of “Graces,” with their names 
in English, German, Italian and French; 
their uses from the time of Couperin, 
Searlatti and Bach, through Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven to Chopin, Schu- 
mann and Liszt to the present day. 
Among other subjects in these lecture 
series were “English Diction,’ “The 
Body of the Singer,” “The Development 
of Hand and Arm Weight Touches in 
Pianoforte Playing,” “The Study of 
Rhythm,” ” “The Elements of Musical Ex- 


pression” and “The Balance of the 
Psychic and Physiological Forces in 
Singing.” Some of these subjects are 


announced for Mr. Russell’s Manhattan 
series this winter. 


OK * OK 
Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist, and first violin of the Sin- 


sheimer String Quartet, has returned to 
his teaching at his studios at 65 West 
Eighty-third Street. 

” * * 

Hazel M. Lee, soprano, a pupil of the 
Mehan Studios, has appeared twice in 
Asbury Park as soloist with Pryor’s 
Band, and received praise both for her 
unusually beautiful voice and for her 
pleasing stage presence and clear enun- 
ciation. Rowena Lanyon, soprano, an- 
other Mehan pupil, sang at a recent mu- 
sicale in Pittsburg, Kan., where she met 
with great success. 

* + * 


Maximilian Pilzer, the concertmaster 
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of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, has moved his studios from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to The Rutland, 
260 West Fifty- seventh ‘Street, New 
York. 

ok ok Bs 


Theodore Van Yorx, the New York 
vocal teacher, on Sept. 14 reopened his 
studios, which have been greatly en- 
larged during the summer. He announces 
a series of students’ afternoon musicales 
during the coming season. 

* * * 


Carl M. Roeder resumed his classes 
on Sept. 20 at his Carnegie Hall studios. 
His regular courses in piano playing 
comprise technique, répertoire, memor- 
izing, harmony, musical form and ear 
training. He also conducts a normal 
course for teachers. Mr. Roeder’s as- 
sistant teachers this year will be Irene 
E. Wright, Mrs. R. E. Stocking, Olive C. 
Hampton and Ida Gordon. 

x * x 

Marie Louise Wagner, pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, has been engaged to sing on 
Nov. 3 before the Orange Woman’s Club 
in Orange, N. J. She sang at a musicale 
in the Catskills Sept. 8. Arabel Mare- 
field, another Klibansky pupil, will give 
a concert in Minneapolis Oct. 18. 

* * * 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, an art- 
ist pupil of John Walter Hall, the New 
York vocal teacher, was the soloist at 
the recent Lilydale, N. Y., Conference, 
where she earned much applause for the 
splendid performance of the numbers 
allotted her. 

* * x 

Wilbur Follett Unger, the New York 
piano teacher and writer, has returned 
from an extensive tour of the country, 
in which, with his wife, he visited Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Fortland, Seattle, Vancouver, 
and the Canadian Rockies. He expected 
to resume instruction about the middle of 
September. 

e 2: % 

Among the activities of the pupils of 
the Sergei Klibansky studios, for the past 
week, Emerson Williams was engaged 
as substitute at the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn. Marie Louise Wagner 
sang at the opening of the New York 
Deaconess Training School on Sept. 13. 
Genevieve Zielinsky gave a song recital 
at Kansas City, Mo. 

* * 

Lillian Sherwood Newkirk will resume 
her vocal classes in New York on Satur- 
day, Oct. 2, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. Mme. Newkirk has just 
returned from a rest at Loon Lake, N. 
Y., in the Adirondacks. 

+ * * 

Freda Williams of Indianapolis, who 
was living at the home of Mme. New- 
kirk last season, will again study with 
her. Miss Williams has a fine soprano 
voice. Alice Esther Smith, an artist- 
pupil of Mme. Newkirk, has been singing 
during her vacation ‘at the First Church 
of Christ Scientist, New York, as a sub- 
stitute for Mme. Nevada Van der Veer. 
She is also the soprano soloist of the 
West End Synagogue. 

* * 

Mme. Kalna, the dramatic soprano, 
who is now at the Hotel Wellington, is 
completing plans to establish her opera 
class in New York this season. 
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ROCHESTER FESTIVAL 


GIVEN ON RACETRACK 


15,000 in Audience for Concert 
Which Is to Be an Annual 
Event 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 18.—On 
Thursday evening, Sept. 16, the Park 
Band and Festival Chorus, under Oscar 
Gareissen, were combined in a Fall Fes- 
tival given by the city. It is to be a 
yearly event. It was held on the race 
track at Exposition Park, where the 


lighting and extra seating had been pro- 
vided for the recent horse show. There 
were 15,000 persons in the audience, and 
a good many more could have been ac- 
commodated had there been room. The 
program was excellent, and well ren- 
dered, though most of the chorus tempi 
were rather slow, and probably not more 
than a quarter of the audience (those in 
the center grand stand) heard the music 
to any extent, only about half of them 
remaining to the end of the program. 
There were two reasons for this. First, 
the chorus, which numbered not more 
than 125 that evening, is too small for 
such big outdoor events, where broad ef- 
fects are much better than fine finished 
work; in one number the band entirely 
eclipsed the voices. Secondly, there 
should be a sounding board (canvas 





would do) over and behind the chorus 
to concentrate the sound, especially where 
the concert is given in a perfectly flat, 
open space. The chorus does good a cap- 
pella work, and the numbers done with- 
out accompaniment were especially en- 
joyable. 

Frank L. Trapp provided an enjoyable 
tenor solo, “Celeste Aida.” 

The program of chorus numbers fol- 
lows: 


“Legend of the Chimes,’’ women’s voices; 
“Tinkers’ Chorus” from ‘Robin Hood,” men’s 


voices; A Cappella—‘Love Is Like a Fire- 
fly,” “Annie Laurie,” “Sweet and Low’; 
“Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater,’ Ros- 


sini, chorus and cornet solo; “Olaf Trygvas- 
son,” third scene, Grieg, chorus and double 
octet. 


Last Sunday evening a sacred concert 
was given for the benefit of the Italian 
Red Cross fund at the Lyceum Theater. 
The artists were Nina Morgana, color- 
atura soprano; Eduardo Barbieri, vio- 
linist, and Bedrick Vaska, ’cellist, with 
William C. Sutherland at the piane. Miss 
Morgana was given an ovation, and Mr. 
Barbieri and Mr. Vaska acquitted them- 
selves admirably. M. E. W. 





Philadelphia Tenor Sings for Prisoners 
at Sing Sing 


Edward Shippen Van Leer, the Phila- 
delphia tenor, who holds the position of 
solo tenor in the choir of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, besides re- 
taining his studio in Philadelphia, gave a 
recital in Sing Sing prison on Tuesday 
evening of last week, with the assistance 
of several artists. 
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Ashley Ropps, Baritone (at the left), and 
Irwin Hassell, Pianist 


Ashley Ropps, baritone, and Irwin 
Hassell, pianist, two of Greater New 
York’s energetic musicians, have be- 


come expert “mechanical artists,” owing 
to the numerous knotty automobile prob- 
lems they were obliged to solve when 
touring, the motor frequently displaying 
considerable artistic temperament. These 
experiences, however, have made their 
vacation the more interesting. They 
have already begun what promises to be 
a big season. 





Mr. Luker Resigns from Faelten School 
Faculty 


Frank H. Luker announces his resigna- 
tion from the faculty of the Faelten 
School, Boston, and: has opened a pri- 
vate teaching studio at 1318 Beacon 
Street, Brookline, Mass. Mr. Luker has 
been associated with the Faelten School 
for the past ten years. For the last two 
seasons he has served the Apollo Club, 
Emil Mollenhauer conductor, as its able 
accompanist. 





Changes in Washington College Faculty 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Some 
changes have been made in the faculty 
of the Washington College of Music, of 
which S. M. Fabian is president and 
Frank Norris Jones is_ vice-president. 


These include the appointment of C. E. 
Christiani as head of the violin depart- 
ment; Alma Thomas as assistant vocal 
teacher, and Walter T. Holt as head of 
the mandolin, guitar and banjo depart- 
ment. A feature of the coming season 
will be the College Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Christiani. W. Hz 





‘* DUET” BY CHRISTINE MILLER 





Contralto Sings to Her Own Records in 
Montclair Phonograph Concert 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Sept. 20.—Two 
Christine Millers were heard at the first 
concert of the season, given in Club Hall 
last Friday evening, by the Phonograph 
Shop of Montclair. That is to say, the 
audience heard the voice of Miss Miller 
on a phonograph record, and also from 
the throat of the popular contralto, who 
stood in persona propria. beside the in- 
strument. Miss Miller sang several solos 
and “duets”—always with two voices, her 
own and the re-created one, occasionally 
resting her own to see whether the audi- 
ence could detect where she left off and 
the record continued. 

The part of the exhibition which ap- 
pealed as most remarkable was the fidel- 
ity with which the contralto followed her 
own record-rendition. Her delivery of 
Mendelssohn’s “Oh, Rest in the Lord” 
from “Elijah,” Liddle’s “Abide With 
Me,” Hanna’s “My Ain Country” and 
other numbers gave much pleasure. In 
one or two numbers the contralto sang a 
second part to her recorded voice, mak- 
ing the effect of a duet by two voices 
absolutely similar: In one song, the hall 
was darkened, in order to heighten the 
illusion. Arthur Walsh, a capable young 
violinist, played a faithful unison with 
a Carl Flesch record, and Harold Lyman 
gave pleasure with his flute obbligato to 
a record by Anna Case. , we Ae iP 








Open Oregon Conservatory with Faculty 
Concert 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Sept. 13. — The 
opening of the Henrik Gjerdrum Con- 
servatory of Music, established by Mr. 
Gjerdrum, has been most auspicious. A 
recital introducing members of the fac- 
ulty, Gerald Hunt, baritone, and Jeno 
Sevely, violinist, an artist-pupil of 
Edouard Dethier of New York, was a 
great success. Mr. Gjerdrum was the 
able accompanist. 


Bready Gives Opera Recital at 
Tannersville, N. Y. 


Mrs. George Lee Bready, prominent in 
the field of opera-recital, gave an ex- 
cellent exposition of “L’Amore Medico” 
on Sept. 18, at the Onteora Club, Tan- 
nersville, N. Y. She was heartily ap- 
plauded. 


Mrs. 





An Annual Event 


The most talked of program to 
be given this season 


PERCY 


HEMUS 


“The Singer Individual” 


and his accompanist GLADYS CRAVEN 
In his 


Third Annual Recital 
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Hanna Butler, Soprano and Teacher of Chicago (to the right), and Her Pupil, Gene- 
vieve Barry, at Epworth Heights 


HICAGO, Sept. 20.—Happy in com- 
bining professional work with recre- 
ation, Hanna Butler, the Chicago so- 
prano, has just completed an engage- 
ment of six weeks with the Epworth 
Assembly at Epworth Heights. Mrs. 
Butler appeared in four joint recitals 
with Miss Chase, besides instructing a 
large class of pupils. Many applications 
were received by Mrs. Butler for the 
next summer season from teachers and 
professional singers, and a studio is to 
be built there for her. Genevieve Barry, 


one of Mrs. Butler’s pupils, appeared on 
one of the “artists’ programs,” scoring 
a well-earned success with the “Bell 
Song” from Delibes’s “Lakmé.” 

Mrs. Butler returned to Chicago after 
a ten days’ automobile trip through 
Michigan, and will leave again for an 
Eastern trip for a “real rest,’ though 
she will occupy some of her time looking 
for new songs for next season. 

Edna Ellison, one of Mrs. Butler’s 
pupils, filled ten engagements in the 
East this summer and has been engaged 
as soloist at the Marble Collegiate 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. M. R. 





FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA CHANGED 





Worcester Managers Give Reason for 
Shelving Boston Symphony 


WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 20—Why 
sixty players from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra were engaged for the Worcester 
Festival instead of the Boston Symphony, 
as related last week in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
is set forth officially in the annual an- 
nouncement book as follows: 

“For many years the Worcester Fes- 
tivals, in point of time, have been made 
to wait on the convenience of that unex- 
celled band, the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra, although the dates available 
have not suited a large per cent of the 
musical public. Last year the orchestra 
was scheduled to undertake a tour of the 
Western cities, and, in consequence, it 
was found necessary to set the dates even 
earlier than formerly, to the serious dis- 
advantage of the festival patronage. 
“The same situation having arisen this 
year, the board of directors felt com- 
pelled to look about for an orchestra 
which would be in a position to serve 
later in the season. They have been so 
fortunate to secure, although at a large 
outlay, the services of sixty players of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. R. W. P. 


THE SEASON’S GREATEST ENCORE SONGS 
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“The 


Sunshine or 
of Your 
Smile” 
Words by Leonard Cooke 


Music by Lilian Ray 


Sung by scores of the 
- leading concert artists 


Issued in four keys—D, 
E>, F and G 


A beautiful, simple mel- 
ody, and one of those rare 


Words by 
LEONARD COOKE. 


The Sunshine Of Your Smile. 
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SOMEWHERE A 
VOICE IS CALLING 


Lyrics by EILEEN NEWTON 
Music by ARTHUR F. TATE 


HARMS COMPANY, 
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Do You Remember —4 keys, D, E». F and G 
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Enrico Barraja, the pianist and 
teacher of Boston, is at present on tour 
with Mme. Carolina White, the famous 
operatic soprano. 

* * * 

Mrs. Lela Farlinger has been chosen 
choir leader at Grace Church, Parkville, 
Conn., in place of William Boune, who 
resigned. 


* * * 


Dr. Percy J. Starnes, the English or- 
ganist, has been engaged to operate the 
mammoth pipe organ at the New Haven 
Olympia. 

x * * 

Mrs. Claire Stewart Daniels has been 
chosen to be the soloist at the new Chris- 
tian Science Church in East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. Emma Ebeling 
will be the organist. 

* * * 

Mme. Theodore Sturkow-Ryder has 
just returned from a successful trip in 
New Orleans and has opened her studios 
in Chicago. A large class of pianists 
and teachers awaited her. 

* * * 

“When Our Soldiers Come Home,” by 
Frank A. Howson, was sung in the Antie- 
tam Day celebration at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, by the composer’s daughter, 
Mildred Howson Hartley, contralto. 

* * x 

Mrs. Helen M. Kobbe, Socialist candi- 
date for Supervisor in the Second Ward 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., is a sister of 
Susan Metcalfe Casals, the singer, and 
wife of Pablo Casals, the ’cellist. 

* * ok 

Carolyn Louise Willard, piano vir- 
tuoso and teacher, has returned to Chi- 
cago from her vacation and resumed her 
classes at her studio, 721 Fine Arts 
Building. 

* ¢ 

Dr. William Stansfield, organist and 
director of the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., is marshall- 
ing his singers for the pretentious re- 
ligious works he means to present this 
winter. 


* * * 
Alfred Ilma, the Arabian baritone, 
and Florence Mulholland, contralto, 


gained such a success in Pittsburgh last 
week, where they were engaged as solo- 
ists at one of the theaters, that they were 
asked to remain another week. 

Se * @ 

Mrs. Julia Waixel, the coach and ac- 
companist of New York is in Boston 
during the engagement of the musical 
comedy, “Nobody Home,” in which her 
daughter is playing. The piece is at 
the Wilbur Theater, that city. 

* * * 


Frank S. Fox of the Capital School 
of Oratory and Music, has returned to 
Columbus, Ohio, from a trip through 
Indiana and Illinois. He gave forty- 
three lectures before teachers’ insti- 
tutes while he was away. 

* * * 

A musical feature of a recent Keith’s 
Theater bill in Providence, R. I., was the 
first appearance in that city of Mabel 
Berra, soprano. Her delivery of “Ah 
fors @ lui” drew hearty applause from 
the large audience. 

* * * 

Gordon Balch Nevin, the organist and 
composer, presented an attractive pro- 
gram in the Davison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Cleveland, Ohio, on Sept. 
9. He was assisted by Horace Paul 
Santiman, baritone. 

x * x 

Myrtle Ludlow Scott, soprano; Fred- 
erick W. Brydon, baritone, and Clara M. 
Coe, reader, gave a musicale at the 
Center Congregational Church, Meriden, 
Conn., on Sept. 15. They were liberally 
applauded. 

* * * 

Edith Cary Page, soprano, has re- 
signed from the quartet choir of the 
Central Congregational Church, Malden, 


Mass., to accept the soloist position at 
the Stoughton Street Baptist Church in 
Boston. 

* ok 7 

Alice Eldridge, the young Boston 
pianist, has been engaged as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its 
concert in Saunders Theater in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on March 23, when she 
will play the MacDowell D Minor Con- 
certo. 

x * * 

The marriage has been announced of 
Ethel Whelan, for two years soprano 
soloist in Christ Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., and E. Jay Edwards, Jr., also of 
Greenwich, and a bass in the same 
church. Mr. Edwards’s brother, Walter 
S. Edwards, is organist of the church. 

* * * 

Several new active members are to be 
welcomed by the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club, Bridgeport, Conn., at the 
opening of the season. They comprise 
Lucy Chamberlain, soprano; Grace Helen 
Petersen, pianist; Mabel Smith, soprano; 
Mrs. Judith Donberg Flathers, soprano. 

* * x 

The following youthful pupils of Mary 
Munson gave a piano recital in the home 
of their teacher at Cheshire, Conn., on 
Sept. 13: Laddie Porter, Jessie Halil, 
John Persse, Barbara Welton and Edna 
Jeralds. Miss Munson contributed three 
selections. 

* %* 

Anne Thompson, pianist, of Ardmore, 
Okla., stopped in the Chicago office of 
MusIcAL AMERICA on her return to her 
home. She has been spending the sum- 
mer months in the East and was a solo- 
ist in a Wanamaker promenade concert 
in New York. 


* * * 


Edward Schirner, the pianist, of Ber- 
lin and Leipsic, was in Chicago last week 
on his way to San Francisco. Though 
he has lived in Germany for more than 
twenty years, Mr. Schirner has retained 
his American citizenship. He was born 
in Ohio. 

x * x 

Mme. Anna Pietrosa, mezzo soprano, 
formerly of the Berlin Opera, has been 
engaged as soloist for the coming sea- 
son by the People’s Church of Chicago. 
Mme. Pietrosa is an American singer, 
who has done much musical work in 
Germany. 

* * * 

Claude Robeson, director of the choir 
of Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., has already 
begun special musical programs which 
will be a feature during the coming sea- 
son. The most recent one included a solo 
by Ada Arundel. 

+ + a 

At the home of Mrs. L. L. Hillman, 
Seattle, Wash., on Sept. 3, a lecture-re- 
cital on modern French composers was 
given. Mrs. H. L. Glenn, Richard Sey- 
mour, Albert Nightingale, Mlle. Chris- 
tine La Barraque and Clyde Lehman pre- 
sented the program. 

x * x 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Choral Club 
held its first meeting on Sept. 7, in St. 
John’s Church. Prof. J. Henry Francis 
was elected director; Frank Hulbut, 
president; Mrs. Nina Henry Brown and 
Virginia Williamson, board of governors, 
and Charles Daum, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


* * * 
Arthur Hammerstein, through his 
Paris agent, has engaged Lawrence 


Haynes, dramatic tenor, who sang por- 
tions of “Parsifal” in concert last season 
in Paris, for the principal tenor réle of 
“Katinka,” which Mr. Hammerstein will 
bring out in New York in November. 
ok * * 

Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, soprano and 
teacher, has completed a busy session of 
summer teaching in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


and before re-opening her Boston studio 
is enjoying a short vacation on the Cape 
Cod shores. While in Vermont, Miss 
Swift gave a number of concerts, in 
which she was most successful. 


* * * 
Lida Shaw Littlefield, the Boston- 
Brockton concert soprano, has_ been 


spending the summer in North Conway, 
N. H. Mrs. Littlefield has re-opened her 
teaching studio in Brockton, Mass., and 
for the coming season will teach one day 
a week at the Nellie Evans Packard 
studio at 218 Tremont Street, Boston. 

7 * 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Choral Club 
held its first meeting of the season on 
Sept. 7 and elected officers for the coming 
year as follows: F. R. Hurlbutt, presi- 
dent; C. B. Daum, secretary; Mrs. E. C. 
Dawley, publicity agent; Mrs. Nina 
Brown and Virginia Williamson, mem- 
bers of board of governors. 

* + * 


Young people of St. Phillip’s and St. 
Mary’s Catholic churches of Grafton, 
Mass., have commenced rehearsing for 
musical comedy, “The Belle of Barnsta- 
poole,” which will be presented next 
month under the direction of Rev. Joseph 
Alfred Jacques. Henry T. Atchue is 
musical director and Grace O’Haro pian- 
ist. = 

Ruth Madeline McNally of Worcester, 
Mass., will make her début as a concert 
pianist the coming season. Although but 
a few months over seventeen years of 
age, her playing has attracted favorable 
attention. She is a pupil of A. Winni- 
fred Mayhaw and was a member of the 
high school orchestra, which is directed 
by Elizabeth Woodman. 

* * * 

An innovation instituted in connection 
with Will C. Macfarlane’s municipal or- 
gan recitals in the City Hall of Portland, 
Me., is the book in: which the visiting hear- 
ers register their names and addresses. 
A list published lately in the Portland 
Press shows visitors from most of the 
States in the Union, with one from the 
Philippines. 

* * * 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, soprano, 
after a summer session of teaching at the 
Commonwealth School of Music, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., spent a few of the late 
summer weeks in vacation in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Miss Barrows has now re- 
opened her Providence (R. I.) studio 
and resumed her teaching in Boston on 
Sept. 22. 

* * + 

Wadsworth Provandie, who will be one 
of the soloists in “The New Life” to be 
given at the Worcester music festival 
next month, made his initial appearance 
in Worcester recently when he sang at a 
chorus rehearsal. He was given a rous- 
ing ovation and sang twice. Dr. Arthur 
Mees conducted. Mrs. J. Vernon Butler 
was the accompanist. 

+ * * 


The first rehearsal and trials for new 
applicants for the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Orchestral Club, which will have 
Max Jacobs as its conductor this season, 
will take place on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
28 at The Imperial, in Brooklyn, at eight 
o’clock. Three concerts will be given this 
season by this orchestra, assisted by well 
known soloists. 

x * + 

Cliff Perry, whose initial appearance 
in London several years ago created con- 
siderable stir in musical circles, will 
make his home in Worcester, Mass., dur- 
ing the coming winter, and after two 
years’ retirement from the concert stage 
will resume studying with Albert Moro- 
sini of Boston and Worcester, a faculty 
member of the Hultman-McQuade Con- 
servatory of Music. 

* * x 

Harriet S. Whittier, the Boston vocal 
teacher, after a summer of teaching at 
Danville, Vt., has reopened her Boston 
studio in Symphony Chambers and will 
also teach one day a week each in Ports- 
mouth and Manchester, N. H. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Goddard Greene (Mme. Edith 
Noyes) of Boston, have been spending a 
few of the late summer weeks at West 
Falmouth on the Cape. 


* * * 

Dr. Hugo Felix, who composed the 
score of Mrs. Carter H. Harrison’s new 
operetta, “Princess Silverwings,” ar- 
rived in New York last week to make 
arrangements for the production of the 
operetta either here or in Chicago later 
in the season. “Princess Silverwings” is 
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a musical fairy tale in three acts, founded 
on Mrs. Harrison’s fairy story of the 
same name. 

* * * 

Partial announcements of the faculty 
for the Hultman-McQuade Conservatory 
of Music, Worcester, Mass., include Al- 
bert Morosini, Louis Schalk, who had 
charge of the music department for the 
Worcester Woman’s Club last season; 
Gustav Strube of the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Music, Baltimore; Dr. Frau 
Scheele, now on her way to Worcester 
from Germany, and Rudolf Nagel. 

* * *« 

Raoul S. Bonnano, operatic baritone, 
has returned to Chicago after a success- 
ful summer season. He will teach vocal 
art at the Sherwood Music School this 
year and direct the grand opera school. 
He has also been booked for a number 
of concerts and recitals, his programs 
including operatic excerpts, English and 
American songs and old Italian folk 
songs. 

* * * 

The members of the Schubert Quin- 
tet, assisted by John H. Fischer, gave 
an interesting concert and operetta on 
Sept. 16, before a large audience in the 
Chapline Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. The program in- 
cluded selections by Bellini, Sanderson, 
Cadman and others. In the operetta, 
“Penelope,” with Mrs. Elsie Fischer 
Kincheloe in the title réle, the quintet 
was at its best. 

* * * 

Mild elation when an old violin which 
came into his possession recently was 
partially identified as an original Anto- 
nius Ruggieri developed into joy the other 
day when Joseph A. Titus, a Worcester 
(Mass.) violin maker, had the aged in- 
strument again passed on by Boston vio- 
lin experts, who pronounced it a genuine 
Laurentinus Storioni and worth more 
than the valuation placed on the supposed 
Ruggieri. 

* * 

The first fall meeting of the Woman’s 
Music Club of Huntington, W. Va., was 
held ‘on Sept. 16 in the home of Mrs. 
L. G. Lazzellee Two new members were 
added to the club, Herimone Wieckling 
and Lena Palmer, and delegates to the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which is to be held Oct. 19 to 22, were 
selected. The delegates are Mrs.-Edna 
Layman Morris, Mrs. Lucy Dille and 
Susan Maxwell Moore. The alternates 
are Miss Chrisman, Eleanor Brock and 
Mrs. George W. Wood. 


* * * 


Women delegates to the annual con- 
vention of L’Union St. Jean Baptiste So- 
ciety in Worcester, Mass., were given a 
musical reception in Fraternity Hall. 
Those who appeared during the concert 
included Cecile Pruneau and chorus, Mrs. 
Cyrilla Roberts of Warren, R. I.; Mrs. 
Alexander Belisle and Mrs. Arthur 
Pruneau. Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, visit- 
ing organist, played a concert recently 
in the First Swedish Baptist Church, 
Worcester, with vocal solos by Mrs. C. E. 
Hanson, soprano. 

od + * 

Two of the gifted young pianists of 
Columbus, Ohio, will study in the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory this season. Mil- 
dred Myers, an honor pupil of St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, and Mabel Kiner, a 
pupil of Mrs. Mary Eckhardt Born. An- 
other splendid young pianist, Margaret 
Lanum, pupil of Mrs. Lucille P. Carroll, 
will go to the conservatory. Considerable 
excitement was aroused in Columbus by 
the opera scholarship offered by the con- 
servatory, several having gone to the 
conservatory to take the examination. 

* * * 

“Scandinavian Composers” will be the 
program for various meetings of the 
Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, N. J. 
The officers of the Crescendo Club are 
Mrs. H. W. Hemphill, president; Mrs. 
A. Bolte, first vice-president; Mrs. A. W. 
Westney, second vice-president; Mrs. Jo- 
seph Ireland, recording secretary; Mrs. 
J. Lang, corresponding secretary; Sara 
Croasdale, treasurer; Miss Bockleman, 
press reporter; Elizabeth Zimmerman, li- 
brarian; Evelyn Q. Tyson, National Fed- 
eration Music Clubs. 

* * * 

At a reception given in the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
14, a talented soprano was discovered 
in the début of Jane Lambert, who has 
been studying with Titto Ruffo and Shep- 
herd Garretson. Miss Lambert is a resi- 
dent of Chicago and a sister-in-law of 
Mr. Garretson, who recently discovered 
that she had a voice of much promise. 
Among the numbers of her début pro- 
gram were Giordani’s “Caro Mio Ben,” 
“Obstination,” by Fontenailles; “My 
Hero,” from “The Chocolate Soldier,” and 
Bartlett’s “Dream.” Her naturally rich 
voice and high range called forth much 
applause and hearty encores. Agnes 
Foley furnished admirable accompani 
ments. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusIcAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 6, 8; 
New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 15; Huntington, 
W. Va., Oct. 29; San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15; 
New York City, Dec. 17, 19; Brooklyn, Jan. 29. 

Althouse, Paul.—Evanston, Ill., Oct. 19. 

Amato, Pasquale.—Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
6; Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 7; Des Moines, lowa, 
Oct. 15; Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 19; Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 22; Cincinnati, Oct. 23; Cleveland, 
Oct. 24; Pittsburgh, Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 
29: Chicago, Oct. 31; Waterbury, Conn., 
Nov. 4. 

Baker, 
Oct. 12; Danvers, 
Mass., Nov. 10. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), Nov. 21, 28 and Dec. 5, 12. 


Martha Atwood.—Littleton, Mass., 
Mass., Nov. 2; Attleboro, 


Bispham, David.—Baltimore, Md. (week of 


Sept. 20); Jamaica, N, Y., Oct. 7; Oswego, 
N. Y., Oct. 8; Newark, N. J., Oct. 11 and 13; 
New York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 14; 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 15 and 16; New 
York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 17; Kane, 
Pa., Oct. 18; Warren, Pa., Oct. 19; Scranton, 
Pa., Oct. 29: New York City (Harris The- 
ater), Oct. 21 and 22; Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 
23; New York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 24, 
25 and 26; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Oct. 29 
and 30. 

Case, Anna.—Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New 
York City, Nov. 6; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 
15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
23; Wichita, Kan., Nov. 26; Topeka, Kan., 
Nov. 29; Emporia, Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, 
Iowa, Dec. 3; Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 7; Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; 
New York City, Dec. 11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


Dec. 12; New York City, Dec. 15; Dayton, 
Ohio, Dec. 17. 
Connell, Horatio. — St. Louis, Nov. 16; 


Princeton University, Dec, 3; Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., Dec. 9; Yale University, Dec. 13; Har- 
vard University, Dec. 16. 


Copeland, George.—Boston, Nov. 9; New 
York (£olian Hall), Nov. 24 and Dec. 8. 

Farrar, Geraldine.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 5; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 8; Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 11; Toledo, Ohio, Oct, 13; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oct. 15; Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 19; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21: Chicago, Ill., Oct. 
24; Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26; Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Oct. 30; Worcester 
Mass., Nov. 2; Albany, N. Y., Nov. 4; Phila- 


delphia, Pa., Nov. 6; Washington, D. C., Nov. 


9; Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11; Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 14; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 16: Milwaukee, 
Wis., Nov. 19; Omaha, Neb., Nov. 23; Kan- 


sas City, Mo., Nov. 25. 
Flint, Willard.—Oxford, N. Y., Oct. 13; Lin- 
coln, Mass., Oct. 16; Chicago, Dec. 17, 27. 
Frisch, Mme. Povia.—New York, Nov. 10; 
Buffalo, Nov. 16; Detroit, Nov. 19; Norwich, 


Conn., Dec. 7; Boston, Dec. 15. 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt,—Orange, N. J., Oct. 
28; Brooklyn, Nov. 18, 20 and Dee. 12. 

Harrison, Charles. — Salamanca, Nov. 9; 
Bradford, Nov. 10; Hays, Kan., Nov. 30; 


Sedalia, Mo., Dec. 2; Wichita, Kan., Dec. 5. 
Hartley, Laeta.—Providence, R. I., Nov. 23; 
Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Worcester, Mass., 
Dec. 7; Hartford, Conn., Dec. 13. 
Howard, Kathleen.—St. Louis 
Nov. 16. 
Ivins, Ann.—Southern Tour, October; New- 
ark, N. J., Nov. 12; Washington, D. C., Dec. 7. 


(Pageant), 


Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R 
I., Oct. 6. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Kansas, Mo., November 
tour; Pittsburgh, Dec. 10. 


Martin, Frederic.—San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 
2, 3: New York City (®olian Hall), Oct. 28; 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 1; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
2: Philadelphia, Nov. 3; Wellesley, Mass., 
Nov. 4: Norwich, Conn., Nov. 5: New York 
City, Nov. 6; Selingsgrove, Pa., Nov. 8; Lex- 
ington, Va., Nov. 15; Harrisburg, Va., Nov. 
16: Parkersburg, W. Va., Nov. 18. 
Middleton, Arthur.—Worcester, Oct. 7. 


Miller, Christine.—Norwich, N. Y., Oct. 15: 
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‘She is a pianist without geographical or other limitations.’ 
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Katherine H EYM A N 


After ten years of success abroad begins her 
American Tour 1915-16 with the 


SAINT-SAENS CONCERT 


At the PANAMA EXPOSITION, San Francisco 


Washington, Oct. 29; Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Nov. 3; Fairbault, Minn., Nov. 4; Northfield, 
Minn., Nov. 5; Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 8; 
New York City, Nov. 23 (A®olian Hall); New 
York City (Columbia University), Nov. 24; 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 25; New York City 
Nov. 30. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 27 
to Oct. 9 (Russian Symphony Orchestra); 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 3; New York City (Am- 
sterdam Opera House), Nov. 12; Maplewood, 
N. J., Nov. 18. ; 

Rasley, George.—Wildwood, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Jamestown, N. D., Nov. 
1.; Minneapolis, Nov. 16; Chicago, Opera, Noy. 
24-March 1. 

Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec. 7. 

Simmons, William.—Orange, N. J., Nov. 3; 
Freehold, N. J., Nov. 18; Morristown, N. J., 
Oct. 15. 

Simonds, Raymond.—Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 6; Maynard, Mass., Oct. 12. 

Smith, Ethelynde. — Springfield, Mass. 
(Springfield Symphony Orchestra), Nov. 21. 

Spencer, Elizabeth.—Cannion, Ohio, Nov. 10. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Oct. 3; Hartford, Conn., Oct. 4; Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., Oct. 15; New York (®£olian Hall), 
Oct. 19; New York (4£olian Hall), Oct. 28; 
Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New York City, Nov. 
6: Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 
18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23; Wichita, Kan., 


Nov. 6; Topeka, Kan., Nov. 29; Emporia, 
Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, Iowa, Dec. 3; Du- 
buque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chicago, Ill.. Dec. 7; 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; New York City, Dec. 
11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 12; New York 
City, Dec. 15; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 17. 
Sundelius, Marie —Worcester Festival, Oct. 
6; New Haven, Oct. 19; Chicago, Oct. 24; Al- 


bany, Nov. 6; Troy, Nov. 8; Pittsfield, Nov. 
10: Glens Falls, Nov. 12; Utica, Nov. 13; 
Harlem Philharmonic Society, New York, 


Nov. 18; New York, Nov. 27; New York (Ora- 
torio Society), Dec. 8; New 
Hall), Dee. 11; Lockport, 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 31. 


Swain, Edwin.—New York (Astor), Oct. 22: 


me <4. eo, 10; 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 15: Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 9; 
Muncie, Ind., Dee. 14. 

Wakefield. Henriette.—Chicago, Oct. 10; 
Chicago, Oct. 12: Rochester, Nov. 16; London, 
Nov. 18; St. Thomas, Nov. 19; New York 
(Oratorio Society), Dec. 28-30. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New York City 
(A£olian Hall), recital, Oct. 14: Utica, N. Y., 


Nov. 10: Corning, N. Y., Nov. 11: Bridgeport, 
Conn., Nov. 19; Norfolk, Va., Nov. 30; Day- 
ton, Ohio, Dec. 2; Garden City, L. I., Dec. 17. 

Werrenrath, Reinald (with Geraldine Far- 
rar).—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 5; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 8: Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11; Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 13: Cincinnati Ohio, Oct. 15; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 19; Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21; 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24; Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26: 
Roehester. N. Y., Oct. 28: Boston. Mass.. Oct. 
30: Worcester, Mass, Nov. 2: Albany, N. Y., 
Nov. 4; Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 6: Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 9; Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11; 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 14; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
16: Milwaukee Wis., Nov. 19: Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 23; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—San Francisco 
(Exposition Festival), Sept. 29 and Oct. 2: 
Brockton, Mass., Nov. 8; Portland, Me, 
Dec. 16. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Pa. 
Ohio, 


Concert 
Kane, Pa., 


Gamble 
Oct. 19; 
Oct. 25. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Long Branch, N. J., 
Oct. 22; New York, Nov. 5; Brooklyn, Dec. 24. 

Maine Music Festival.—Bangor, Oct. 7, 8, 
9; Portland, Oct. 11, 12, 13; Soloists Mme. 
Melba, Emilie de Gogorza, Ethel Leginska, 
Jeanne Woolford, Horatio Rench, John 
Young, Donald Chalmers, George Reardon, 
toberta Beatty—Conductor, W. R. Chapman 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., Oct. 3; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
14 and 21. 


Quartet of 
Art Society, 


Party.—Emporium, 
Oct. 21; Bellaire, 


Ancient Instruments.—Choral 
Brooklyn, Dec. 20. 


The program given last June at Briar- 
cliff Lodge by Dr. Frank E. Miller and 
pupils who are studying his system with 
Adelaide Gescheidt is to be repeated at 
an early date in Newark. 
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San Francisco Chronicle, June 25. 


‘‘No words can express the utter delicacy, the satiny finish of her work.”’ 


San Francisco Bulletin, June 26. 


Steinway Piano 


York (Carnegie 
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Opera Company Joins Ballet at 
Chicago to Prepare for Open- 
ing There 


The seventy choristers, many of the 
leading artists, the executive and artis- 
tic staffs of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, numbering about one hundred 
and twenty-five persons, left New York 
City Sunday morning for Chicago, where 
this organization is being mobilized in 
combination with the Pavlowa Imperal 
Ballet Russe. The detachment which 
just left has been rehearsing in New 
York during the past six weeks, and 


the members of the Ballet Russe have 
been spending their vacations in and 
near Chicago since the close of their tour 
in July. The next section of the organ- 
ization left on Wednesday, including 
forty members of the orchestra from 
Foston and twenty more musicians going 


AVES FOR THE WEST © 


from New York, the two groups meeting 
at Albany and continuing together to 
hicago. 

The Boston Opera-Pavlowa Bal'et forces 
joining to give performances in conjunc- 
tion during the coming season will in- 
clude a total membership of two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven persons. They will 
open their season on Oct. 4 at the Audi- 
torium in Chicago, where they will give 
eight performances, and will then visit 
St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, Toronto 
and New York City before the opening 
of their season at the Boston Opera 
House. In the movements of this large 
organization, a special train of three 
sections will be required, including four- 
teen baggage cars, twelve Pullman sleep- 
ing coaches, two special compartment 
cars, one club car and two dining cars. 





Tina Lerner Joins Colony at Reno, Nev. 


Tina Lerner, the noted Russian pianist, 
is now in Reno, Nev., and is said to be 
contemplating application for divorce 
from her husband, Louis Bachner, the 
pianist and coach of Berlin. 














Frederick W. Ecke 
Frederick W. Ecke, with the recording 


department of the Edison Phonograph 
Company for the last eight years, died 
on Sept. 17 at his country home, in 
-atrick’s Corner, near New Brunswick, 
N. J., following an illness of eight 
months. Mr. Ecke was connected with 
the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra 
under Anton Seidl. In 1904 he was en- 
gaged by Harrison Grey Fiske as musical 
director of the Manhattan Theater. Mr. 


Ecke is survived by his wife, a son and 
a daughter. 
Samuel Jonas 

Samuel Jonas, fifty-one years old, or- 
ganist of the French Synagogue and a 
composer of music and teacher of the 
piano and organ, died of a complication 
of diseases on Sept. 15 at his home, 548 
West 164th Street, New York. 


Frederick K. Moore 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12.—F rederick K. 
Moore, widely known in musical circles 
and an honorary member of the Mendels- 
sohn Club, of which he had served as 
president, vice-president and secretary, 
died recently in the Hahnemann Hospital. 


John H. Neary 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 18.—The 
funeral of John H. Neary, a well-known 
local musician, was held on Sept. 15 in 
this city. Mr. Neary was a member of 
the A. F. of M. W. E. C. 














4 Course tn mh Study and Practtee 
of Fmprovtsation 


A PREPARATION FOR WORTHY COMPOSITION AND A MEANS FOR 
OBTAINING GREATER MUSICAL EFFICIENCY 


A PRACTICAL MUSICAL TRAINING BASED UPON ONE-THIRD 
KNOWLEDGE AND TWO-THIRDS PRACTICE 


>=. 6? “6 


Class Lessons begin the week of Oct. 19. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
Studio: 601 Madison Ave., New York 


Send for Prospectus ‘‘A’”’ 
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JENNY 


American Concert Tour 
Opens October Ist 
CHARLES LURVEY 

Accompanist 


Exclusive Direction 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 
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“The 
unquestionably went to Jenny 


Philadelphia 


honors of the evening 


Dutau.”’ Press 
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wenka, Hiller, Kiel 
Sauer as fellow students). 
he seldom bestowed, a written recommendation.’’ 
page 458.) Send for list of successful pupils. 


(teacher of Paderewski) 





CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist-Composer 


“LISZT’S METHODS AND TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS” 


Mr. Lachmund teaches exclusively at the Lachmund Conservatory of Piano Playing, 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York City 

Formerly teacher and lecturer at Scharwenka Conservatory. 

and 

‘Liszt became strongly attached to this brilliant pupil and gave him what 

(The American History and Encyclopedia of Music, 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
ADVANCED PIANISTS 


Hight years with Moszkowski, Schar- 


Liszt (with Rosenthal, D’Albert, Reisenauer and 








“AUGSTEIN 


STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Exponent of the school of the late 


FRANK KING CLARK 


VOICE CULTURE and 
SHUMSK Y¥-MARIO, I @€moOr  arTisTiIc SINGING 
Approved by Giulio and Titto Ricordi, Tamagno, Brogi, DeFalco, ete. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


HAY VVOOQOD Vocal and Operatic School 


Frederick H. Haywood, Director. Wiliam Axt, Asst. NINTH SEASON beginning SEPTEMBER 27th 
331 West End Avenue, New Yorx City. Telephone Columbus 7276 


VIOLINIST 


Management, C. P. POORE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Personal Address, 16 HEDDEN TERRACE, NEWARK,N. J. Telephone, 1139 Waverly 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 








oO ’ _ = Management 

¢ FISCHER ; EVANS 2, S55. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. S A RECITALS E HNDLET - 
Recognised as the leading endowed Musical conservatory of the country | L- Pianist Y Baritone Kansas 
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MUSICAL 
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September 25, 1915 








To Give American Students 
Genuine Opportunity in Opera 








Object of the Aborn Classes for Operatic Training — Milton Aborn 
Outlines Details of Undertaking which Should Make Study 
Abroad More Than Ever Unnecessary— Prospective Students 
Appear from All Parts of the Country 








HERE are forces which will not 
down; men who may not be crushed. 
Of such stuff is Milton Aborn made. For 
some thirty years he and his brother, 
Sargent, have navigated the troublous 
waters of opera. Few Americans, it is 
safe to say, understand more thoroughly 
this complex calling. To accept defeat 
with stoicism and unimpaired vitality is 
not their least difficult task, but they ac- 
complished it as gracefully as they have 
carried off their many victories.' The 
Century setback, disheartening as it must 
have been, has not dampened one whit 
Milton Aborn’s ardor. To-day he is 
poised for a fresh plunge, but this time 
he is entered in the pedagogical lists. 

The new name enters the consciousness 
with the ease and surety of an old fa- 
miliar: “The Aborn Classes for Operatic 
Training.” It is positively inspiring to 
witness the enthusiasm manifested by the 
director, Milton Aborn, toward his novel 
venture. The silver-haired impresario 
has set his heart upon leaving behind 
some tangible thing to perpetuate his 
name. But, after all, this is a consider- 
ation of relatively minor importance with 
him. The brain which has engineered a 
score of operatic projects has divined 
what is probably the crying need in our 
musical endeavors to-day. Astutely the 
seasoned mind has turned over the prob- 
lem, evolved ways.and means, and now 
announces the perfection of plans which 
suggest unlimited possibilities. 

Those who enter the Aborn classes 
will find confronting them a formidable 
amount of study whch may, under no 
circumstances, be shirked. Henceforth, 
however, we shall allow Mr. Aborn to 
speak for himself, setting down the lead- 
ing points emphasized in the course of 
an hour’s conversation: 


One Hundred Auditions 


“Already I have held more than 100 
auditions, an average of from eight to 
ten prospective students having sung for 
me at each one. The general quality of 
voices? Some were stale and worn but a 
great many really possessed good organs. 
Occasionally I strike some fine natural 
voices; these, however, are often sorely 
in need of placing and, at present, are 
quite impossible for our purposes. They 
leave me to find some good singing 
teacher who can give them the proper 
training. Unexpected aid has come in 
the shape of co-operation from some of 
the larger singing teachers here. They 
have sent me a number of students with 
operatic aspirations, and, in many cases, 
with genuine talent. This co-operation 
has already proved of mutual value. 
These teachers realize, of course, that 
we have equipment, in the way of 
coaches, experience, apparatus,  etc., 
which a simple vocal teacher cannot hope 
to offer. Placing the welfare of their 
pupils foremost, they send them to us. 
Our teaching in no way conflicts with 
that of the vocal teacher; in a sense we 
are specialists. 

“The responses to our announcements 
were simply astonishing! Letters came 
from Pasadena, Cal., Washington, D. C., 
Bangor, Me., and, in fact, from the most 


diverse parts of the country. It indi- 
cates the widespread interest which this 
enterprise is evoking. 

“A feature of the classes is the fact 
that we offer our students professional 
appearances as soon as they are fitted 
for them. Thus, let us consider the case 





Milton Aborn, Director of the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training, Which 
Will Open in New York Next Month 


of a girl student coming from some city 
like Baltimore. After she has done the 
requisite amount of studying and shown 
that she is gifted somewhat out of the 
ordinary, she is given a réle in her home 
city, 7. e., when our company appears in 
Baltimore. Under what other auspices 
would a similar proposition be feasible 
or even possible? What I believe will 
come, after I am gone, is a chain of local 
opera houses in every American city 
boasting a theater of fair size. Natu- 
rally that would simplify the problem 
immensely. 


Extra Coaching Given 


“IT have thrown myself heart and soul 
into this work and am wrapped up in it, 
so to speak. In no sense shall I be 
merely a figure-head; everything that 
goes on will be under my direct super- 
vision. What is more, everything will be 
strictly ‘above-board.’ My coaches are 
engaged by the -week, not by the hour. 
Every working hour *. the week (there 
are forty-eight) belongs to me and to our 
students. There will be no extra lessons 
given so that the teacher may line his 
purse a bit more thickly. If the student 
needs extra coaching it is freely given. 
In other words, the tuition fee covers 
all but a few expenses of slight impor- 
tance, such as scores and make-up. 

“But the student must be prepared to 
work. I insist that he put in at least one 
hour a day at the school. And, if he is 
ambitious and so desires, he may spend 


(for the identical tuition fee as for one 
hour a day) as many as six hours daily 
(thirty weekly) in the classes. This is 
made possible through the interchange 
of groups. For example, a student who 
is learning the réle of Amneris in ‘Aida’ 
may attend other classes provided these 
do not conflict with the hours appointed 
for her own class. She is expected to 
learn this part in the first term, which 
extends from Oct. 4 to Dec. 11. How- 
ever, if she be what is called a ‘quick 
study’ she may become familiar with 
other similar réles by attending the class 
work of the other casts, provided, of 
course, that these do not conflict with the 
hours appointed. Each pupil, upon en- 
trance, will be assigned a certain role in 
one opera, according to his or her indi- 
vidual fitness. 

“The curriculum will include dramatic 
technique, dancing, fencing, music, style 
and interpretation, costuming, facial 
make-up and other studies. When one 
group of pupils has become proficient it 
will be given a public performance in 
the opera it has learned with costumes, 
scenery, orchestra and all of the equip- 
ment and advantages given to profes- 
sional artists in performances of grand 
opera. I shall use the stage of some 
large New York theater in giving my 
pupils their premiéres. There will be 
three terms of ten weeks each, and the 
routine of studies and class hours are so 
arranged that students who do not fall 
behind in their classes will acquire five 
réles in as many operas during the three 
terms. The complete stage presentation 
which each pupil will participate in at 
the end of a course of study will serve as 
a matriculation to the professional oper- 
atic stage. After my pupils have studied 
the operas in the original language I 
intend that they shall take them up in 
English. 


Scholarships Available 


“I wish to emphasize the scholars!.ips 
which may be secured by specially gifted 
singers. Nine wealthy music-lovers have 
agreed to provide funds for fourteen 
scholarships, provided the student pays 
one-third of the tuition. In other words, 
fourteen partial scholarships are offered, 
two-thirds of each being given gratis to 
the student. 

“Josef Pasternack is an important new 
acquisition. You will remember him as 
one of -the noteworthy Century con- 
ductors. He will give forty-eight hours 
weekly to his work in the classes; eight 
hours. each day except Sunday. -I am 
going to have a branch for professionals 
also, so that they may put in some study 
on unfamiliar roles, as well as ‘brush 
up’ on old ones. 

“T hope later on to conduct a free class 
for chorus at night. This will give an 
opportunity to those desiring to go in 
for operatic work, but who have neither 
the time nor the means at their disposal. 
In this way I hope also to cull some 
good material for scholarships. Talented 
singers in the chorus will be able, at 
comparatively little cost, to study lead- 
ing roles in the standard operas. 


Formation of an Orchestra 


“Another idea to be taken up seri- 
ously in the future is the formation of 
a full orchestra, including eighty men, 
trained especially for operatic work. 
Many capable musicians are driven 
through necessity. and intense competi- 
tion to playing for moving picture 
theaters and _ similar’ entertainments. 
From these ranks we could undoubtedly 
gather a group of instrumentalists who 
would perform operatic music as _ it 
should be performed. In many cases all 
that these men lack is the chance to do 
work of this caliber. 

“American opera? Yes, I am thor- 
oughly interested in it and have the 
greatest faith in its future. Could we be 


guaranteed against financial losses (in- 
curred through the great cost of pro- 
ducing) we would be happy to lend our 
experience and energies toward the pro- 
duction of a native work. This could be 
chosen by means of a competition or in 
any other way compatible with methods 
of unimpeachable character. Naturally 
we could not risk the cost of the produc- 
tion; in the event of a failure it might 
almost ‘swamp’ us. 


No Necessity for Foreign Study 


“Reverting to the classes a bit, how- 
ever, I feel that they provide the first 
opportunity for an American to start 
study in his own country and finish on 
his own stage. Personally I believe that 
the importance of this fact can scarcely 
be over-emphasized. Abroad the oper- 
atic aspirant pays for his début, notices, 
advertising, everything. Our plan would 
upset this precedent and make it pos- 
sible for a student to win his way to the 
front ranks through sheer talent, as op- 
posed to ‘red tape,’ influence and money. 

“MUSICAL AMERICA’S propaganda, car- 
ried on through its editor, Mr. John C. 
Freund, is right in line with my ideas, 
and my enterprise will, I believe, do 
much to prove that Mr. Freund’s stand 
is based on knowledge of facts. The 
American student need not go abroad for 
musical training if the latter can be ac- 
quired equally well in this country. And 
it can be. 

“The Century failure has by no means 
discouraged us. We shall give New York 
a run of opera this winter, probably in 
February. The operas will be given in 
their original languages with occasional 
English performances. While I am for 
understandable opera, I like to give the 
people what they want. And there is 
no doubt that a large element of the 
opera-loving populace prefers opera in 
the original version. The scale of prices 
will, as is usual with us, be popular.” 

B. 





American Symphony Orchestra to Tour 
CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—The American 
Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, conductor, will go on tour for the 
Redpath Musical Bureau the second week 
in October. The orchestra will be heard 
at Grand Rapids, Bay City,, Saginaw, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Waukegan and 
Racine. Mr. Davis, a Chicago baritone, 
will appear as soloist and Mr. Gunn, be- 
sides conducting the orchestra, will also 
play the piano-part of Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto. M. R. 
Eric De Lamarter to Become Chicago 
“Tribune’s” Music Editor 
CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—Eric De Lamarter, 
well known as composer and organist, 
who for several years was the music 
editor of the Inter-Ocean, is slated for 
the position of music editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, where his duties will be- 
gin early in October. M. R. 


Baklanoff Sails for America 


Georges Baklanoff, the Russian bari- 
tone, who is to join the Rabinoff-Pav- 
lowa Opera and Ballet Company, is a 
passenger on the French liner Espagne, 
which sailed from Bordeaux for New 
York on Sept. 19. Mr. Baklanoff has 
been fighting with the Russian army in 
Galicia, but was wounded and tempor- 
arily discharged from active service. 





Gugliano Romani, a protégé of the 
King of Italy, who is said to have “the 
highest tenor voice in the world,” has ar- 
rived in New York. Signor Romani, 
who, in addition to being a singer, is an 
aviator, says he wanted to fight in the 
war, but that King Victor Emmanuel 
would not let him. Hence he has come 
here to use his voice for the Italian Red 
Cross and other charitable: purposes. 








Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


The MalOwitt Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own 
Distinguished by great durability 


Che Baldwin Piano Co. 


i42 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
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MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
Send for Iilustrated Art Catalogue 





One of the three ¢great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cimeinnati NewYork Chicago 
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The Everett Piano Co, Boston 








'KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, © *Burrato, N'Y. 











